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THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 


BORD FAILTE ÉIREANN 


Riso ROOT BOARD 


È 65981 
TELEPHONE: DUBLIN “5757 PROMOTIONS DEPARTMENT 
TELEGRAMS: FAILTE DUBLIN MOUNT STREET CRESCENT, DUBLIN 


llth. May, 1957. 


The Committee of the 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS FROM IRISH COLLECTIONS 
requests ue honour of the company of 
SL ITROST StIViO DIANA LA lie 
at the Opening of the Exhibition by 
THE PRESIDENT OF IRELAND 
in the Municipal Art Gallery, Dublin 


on Saturday, 18th May, 1957, at 9.00 p.m. 


Refreshments ReSeVePe, Bord Failte Fireann 
Dinner Jacket. 1, Mount Street Crescent, 
Dublino 


PRESS RELKASE 


from The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation - 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. * REctor 2-9740 


For Release IN NEWSPAPERS OF 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 1957 


June 10, 1957 

Harry F. Guggenheim, President of The Solomon R, Guggenheim Foundation, 
announces that on Wednesday, June 12, the Museum of the Foundation in its 
temporary quarters, 7 East 72nd Street, will open to the public a new exhibi= 
tion RECENT ACQUISITIONS AND LOANS, This exhibition will include examples of 
Brancusi!s work from a group acquired by the Trustees last spring at the close 
of the Museum?s Brancusi exhibition, It will also present a large ceramic 
PORTICO by Joan Mird and Joseph Llorens Artigas as well as a 1927 painting by 
Miro entitled LANDSCAPE. 

Fourteen other recent accessions include a hammered brass sculpture COCK 
by Etienne Hajdu; a painting by Ben Nicholson NIGHT FAGADE; Petar Lubarda!s 
oil on canvas COCKFIGHT; a large untitled oil of 1956 by José Guerrero; 
Alberto Burri?s WOOD AND WHITE; Carmen Cicero!s THE WARRIOR; Pierre Soulages! 
PAINTING, NOVEMBER 20, 1956; Iaroslav Serpan!s SAADESTAKSO; Tadashi Sato?s 
untitled oil, 1956; William Ronald's EARTH; Adja Yunkers! COMPOSITION IN BLACK 
AND OCHRE; Corrado Marca-Relli!s WARRIOR; and SATYR AND SLEEPING WOMAN. an 
etching and aquatint by Pablo Picasso, 

In addition to these recent purchases will be shown several loans from 
artists and some older items from the Museum Collection not exhibited in 
previous selections. 
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Director James Johnson Sweeney points out a naturalism surprisingly sug- 
gestive of early Renaissance Florentine marbles în the early PORTRAIT OF GEORGE 
by the late Constantin Brancusi, This work illustrates the stage of that 
artist's development in which he was turning away from the example of Rodin, 
through a broadening of surface effects and an emphasis on volume relationships 
which in spite of its assertive naturalism already announces Brancusi!s concep» 
tions of a decade later. This is the first public showing of this work, 

In Brancusi!s wood SORCERESS of 1916 is recognizable the same respect 
on the artist*s part for three dimensional relationships as the PORTRAIT OF 
GEORGE suggests; but here the interest is carried to much bolder lengths and 


of 


is inspired in great part by the character of the material employed, And in 
FLYING TURTLE (finished after 193) Brancusi has explained that he owes even 

the idea of the representation to the material, He had earlier produced 

"a walking turtle" in wood and had set about making another version of it in 
marble only to find the grain of the marble recalcitrant to a natural expression 
of the curved forms of the walking animal, He felt it would be more suited 

to the expression of the tensions of a turtle "in flight." 

The PORTICO by Mirò and Artigas is the most important production of these 
artist-ceramist collaborators, It is also its first showing in the United 
States. Joan Miréts 1927 LANDSCAPE is likewise shown for the first time in 
this country; though this painting is well ‘nown as a milestone in Mird!s 
pictorial evolution by all those familiar with the literature on that artist!s 
work. Here the fantastic and pictorial poetry of Miro!s early painting achieves 
a delicate and charming balance he achieves only in his most personal expres- 
sions. 

Pierre Soulages in PAINTING, NOVEMBER 20, 1956, has taken a step into 
fresh territory. The assertive flat patterns of his earlier oils with dramatic 
hints of atmospheric depth seen through them has now given way to a depiction 
of three dimensional forms balanced in a tense architectural order in a lunin» 
ous space, And with the new spatial luminosity has come a richer and more 
sensuous palette, 

Alberto Burri in his latest phase, which he describes as COMBUSTIONI, 
has left the sewed textile collages of a year ago for a new extremely personal 
type of picture making in oil tempera and burnt wood on canvas. WOOD AND WHITE 
1956 offers a delicacy of expression which keeps the interest of texture con- 
trast of his earlier work, but adds to it a grace and lightness in the composi- 
tion suggestive of the Orient, Another effective and personalized innovation 
in the collage field is Corrado Marca-Relli!s subtle WARRIOR = one of the more 
complex of this artist!s assimilations and transmutations of natural forms. 

Ben Nicholson, whose AUGUST 1956 (VAL D'ORCIA) was awarded the $10,000 
Guggenheim International Award for 1956, is represented in NIGHT FACADE, one 
of his tightest and at the same time warmest compositions, Adja Yunkers! 
COMPOSITION IN BLACK AND OCHRE has in oil all the subtlety and poetry for 
which this artist has won wide recognition in his print-making. Petar Lubarda?s 


COCKFIGHT is representative of the fresher, lighter vein of this leading painter 
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of Yugoslavia, whose large historical mural dominates the assembly room of 
Belgradets City Hall. 

Notable among the loans are Alberto Magnelli!s COMPLICE - a characteristic 
austere example of the work of this older artist of Italian extraction so long 
resident in Paris, who since the recent world war has exerted such a marked 
influence on certain groups of younger artists in Paris, Oscar Chelimsky!s 
INTERIOR 1952 and Bernard Child's TROUVÉ! are both characteristic of the ex* 
plorations of these younger Americans for some time resident in Paris. 

RECENT ACQUISITIONS AND LOANS will be shown in the temporary quarters of 
the Guggenheim Museum until August 11th. 

It will be followed by another selection oî recent accessions and loans 


on August 20th. 
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THE SOLOMON R, GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 
120 Broadway 

New Yorl: 5, N, Y. 

REctor 2=97/0 


Released for Publication in Newspapers of 
Monday, June 2h, 1957 

Harry F. Guggenheim, President of The Solomon R, Guggenheim Foundation, 
today announced conditions for the second Guggenheim International Award, The 
winner will be chosen în June, 1958, by the International Jury meeting in 
New York, Plans for the operation of the award are to be perfected, Mr, Guge 
genheim said, at a meeting to be held on June 25 in Paris, at which will be 
present representatives of the International Association of Plastic Arts, the 
International Association of Art Critics, the International Council of Museums, 
and James Johnson Sweeney, Director of the Guggenheim Museun, representing 
the Foundation, 

Ben Nicholson, of St, Ives, Cornwall, England was selected in November, 
1956, as the first winner of the Award, presented to him by President Eisen= 
hower at the White House last February, The painting which won the Award for 
Mr. Nicholson is his "August, 1956, (Val DtOrcia)," 

Mr, Guggenheim said that with certain revisions the conditions governing 
the 1956 program will be followed for the second award, 

AS betare: an International Award of $10,000 will be made, However, 
there wil1 be at least twenty=three National Section Awards of $1,000 each 
in the 1958 program, as compared with seventeen in 1956, The two Continental 
Section Awards of $1,000 each granted in 1956 wil1 be replaced, Mr. Guggenheim 
stated, by one Extra National Award of $1,000, 

The National Section Awards are offered for work of artists born in the 
country of that National Section or possessing the nationality of that country 
or resident in that country since June, 1956 == one year before the choice 
of the juries, There will be as many National Section Awards as there are 
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countries in which all three ceoperating organizations are represented, These 
three organizations are the International Association of Plastic Arts, the 
International Association of Art Critics, and the International Council of 
Museums, 

An International Liaison Committee of three members, one from each of the 
three organizations, will direct the necessary administrative work, The Chair 
man of this committee will be its spokesman and is to assume the responsibility 
for appointment of juries by representatives of the sectional groups belong- 
ing to the three international organizations, as well as for the functioning 
of the juries on schedule. Liaison Committee members are to be appointed be- 
fore June 30, 1957 to serve for two years, 

National Section Award Juries will consist of three members, one to repre- 
sent each collaborating organization and appointed by the national section of 
that organization, Jurors should be citizens of the country represented by 
the National Section which appoints them but need not be members of any of 
the three organizations. 

The Extra National Award Jury will be composed of three members designated 
by the executive committees of the three cooperating organizations, and these 
Jura; to, need not be members of any of the three organizations. 

The International Jury will also consist of three members designated re 
spectively by the executive committees of the three organizations, This jury 
will select the winner of the Guggenheim International Award of $10,000, 

No artist whose work is under consideration by a jury can serve as a meme 
ber of a jury. 

Each of the National Section Juries may choose, besides the prize-winning 
picture, four additional works which will be submitted to the International 
Award Jury at the same time as the painting awarded the National Section prize, 
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In the 1956 program, all five selections could be works by the same artist, 
but now all five must be works of different artists. 

An Extra National prize of 51,000 wil1 be made to a painting by an artist 
who is a national by birth or by adoption or a resident since June, 1956, of 
any country represented in any one of the three cooperating organizations but 
not represented in all three organizations, since this would make the artists 
eligible for National Section prizes. 

The Presidents of the three international organizations are invited, 

Mr. Guggenheim said, to wite to the Presidents of their National Sections 
in countries not represented in all three international organizations asking 
them to submit photographs of works by artists in their areas to the Extra 
National Jury. 

This jury may choose from these submitted photographs or at its own dis- 
cretion five pictures which will be transported at the Foundation!s expense 
to the center chosen for the judging, The five choices of this jury will 
conform to the same conditions regarding completion of the work and exhibition 
of the work followed by the National Section Juries, 

These conditions are that to be admitted for consideration by a jury 
works should have been completed within the three years previous to the date 
of announcement of the prize, June 15, 1958, and to have been exhibited in 
public within two years previous to that date, 

The painting which the International Jury selects for the International 
Award will be chosen from those works selected by the various National Section 
Juries and the Extra National Jury, whether or not these works have been 
awarded a National or Extra National prize, 

New provisions in the 1958 program include a special Honorable Mention 
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to be accorded by the International Jury to the National Section or Sections 
which the jury believes to have offered the best balanced quality among its five 
candidate pictures, Another new provision is that two Honorable Mentions in 
addition to the International Prize should be indicated by the International 
Jury if it believes there are paintings meriting such consideration. 

National Section and the Extra National Juries are to be appointed before 
June 30, 1957, and the International Jury as soon as practicable, 

Nominations for the 1958 National Section Awards and the Extra National 
Award will be announced April 15, 1958. 

The International Award shall be made before June 15, 1958, with the pre- 
sentation to be made in Washington, D, C. in October, 1958, 

In his announcement, }r, Guggenheim observed that all Awards will be made 
strictly by nomination, not on the basis of competition, Each award will be 
made for a specific painting, not on the basis of the artist!s general achieve» 
ment, 

The three cocperating organizations will assume the responsibility for 
bringing together the works in the National Section areas and for submitting 
them to the juries. On the National Section level the Foundation will assume 
only the financial responsibility for the prizes. 

The cost of round=trip transportation for works chosen by the National 
Section juries to and from the point of National Section assembly and the point 
of International judging will be the responsibility of the Foundation, just as 
will be the transportation and maintenance expenses of the International Jury 
during the pertod of its meeting, 

The intention of the Foundation, Mr, Guggenheim points out, has been to 
establish prizes in a spirit of international cooperation that will carry with 
them national and international prestige and fulfill the wishes of the Founder 
in establishing the Foundation "for the promotion and encouragement of art and 
education in art and the enlightenment of the public, especially in the field 


of art." 
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PRESS RELEASE 


from The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation - 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. * REctor 2-9740 


For Release IN NEWSPAPERS 
OF WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1957 


Harry F. Guggenheim, President of The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, 
announces that on Wednesday, August 21, the Museum of the Foundation in its 
temporary quarters, 7 Fast 72nd Street, will open to the public its second 
exhibition of the Summer Season: RECENT ACQUISITIONS AND LOANS II. Again 
several examples of Brancusi!s work acquired at the close of the Museum!s 
Brancusi exhibition are included, notably the KING OF KINGS, not publicly 
shown since that time, This group will also include the bronze head of 
MAGGY by Raymond Duchamp-Villon, purchased after THE THREE BROTHERS exhibi- 
tion in the Museum, 

Other Museum accessions not previously shown since their purchase in» 
clude a large oil ANTHILL and a small brush drawing, both by Pierre Alechinsky; 
an oil by Kyle Morris entitled BLUE AND BLACK; and an oil composition on 
board by Serge Poliakoff. 

Several other recent acquisitions included in the former summer showing 
are again on view, such as the carved wood SORCERESS and marble FLYING TURTLE 
by Brancusi; the ceramic PORTICO by Joan Mirò and Joseph Llorens Artigas 
and Mird!s LANDSCAPE; Alberto Burri*s WOOD AND WHITE; and THE WARRIOR by 
Carmen Cicero. 

Loans from artists include THE CATS by Nathalie Gontcharova and Michel 
Larionov*s RAYONNISME. From the Museum Collection have been draun several 
paintings not exhibited in previous SELECTIONS, 

dd HE 

Brancusi?s KING OF KINGS is his most monumental "figure-piece" in wood, 
It exemplifies perhaps at the fullest his appreciation of the primitive wood 
carver!s approach and his primary respect for the nature of the material in 
which he is working, In the KING OF KINGS Brancusi encourages the collabora 
tion of his material to the point of permitting it to suggest representational 
associations as well as to emphasize the compositional relationships which 


he makes the basis of his conception. 
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The two loans from Nathalie Gontcharova and Michel Larionov illustrate 
at its most productive stage the reduced naturalistic approach to pictorial 
expression to which they gave the name RAYONNISME, In Larionov!s landscape 
of 1910 is clear the richness of texture he succeeded in giving his work 
which had already shown its sensibility, individuality and subtlety in a 
still life such as GLASSES of 1909 from the Museum Collection exhibited 
beside it, In Gontcharova?s CATS the anticipation is not only of Futurism's 
emphasis on lines symbolic of movement, but also of the later animal composi= 
tions of Franz Marc, 

Pierre Alechinsky whose ANTHILL and DRAWING have been recently acquired 
by the museum is a Belgian member of the Cobra group and working in Paris. 

The expressionism which usually marks his work and that of his fellow members 
of Cobra = such as Karel Appel and Corneille - is restrained in the cool 
organization of ANTHILL, Yet in this painting he maintains a subtle sug- 
gestion of underlying emotional disturbance - like a troublesome dream, And 
in DRAWING he clearly illustrates the effect of Alechinsky!s three months! 
sojourn in Japan on his style approach - a greater calligraphic emphasis - 
which suggests a greater freedom, but essentially requires a fuller control 
and discipline, 

Max Ernst in LANDSCAPE FANTASY (1916?) is already on the road to sur= 
realism; and Georges Vantongerloo in COMPOSITION NO, 166 of 19 already 
announces the sten which has taken him from the mathematically calculated 
compositions of single toned rectilinear areas which cheracierized his work 
în the nineteen thirties, to the arabesque calligraphic compositions he 
paints today. 

Kyle Morris!s BLUE AND BLACK was shown originally before its acquisition 
by the Museum as a loan in the YOUNGER AMERICAN PAINTERS exhibition, The 
monumental bronze head of MAGGY by Raymond Duchamp-Villon - the middle brother 
of Jacques Villon and Marcel Duchamp - was likewise acquired after its loan to 
THE THREE BROTHERS exhibition at the Museum last winter, And the compositions 
by Serge Poliakoff, the young Russian who has been working in Paris since 1519, 
was originally shown in New York as a loan to the YOUNGER EUROPEAN PAINTERS 
exhibition, 

RECENT ACQUISITIONS AND LOANS II will be shown in the temporary quarters 
of the Guggenheim Museum until October 6. 

It will be followed by an exhibition of the work of PIET MONDRIAN on 


October 23, Ù* RIE 
Photographs are available. 
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ESA The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation - 1 20 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. - REctor 2.9770 


For Release IN NEWSPAPERS 
OF WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 19 


February 10, 1958 


Harry F. Guggenheim, President of the Board of Trustees of The Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Foundation, announces that on Wednesday, February 12, the Museum of the Founda- 
tion, in its temporary quarters, 7 Fast 72nd Street, will open an exhibition Sculptures 

| and Drawings from Seven Sculptors. 
|. The exhibition includes twenty-one sculptures and twenty-seven drawings by seven 


artists of seven different nationalities: American, British, French, Spanish, Rumanian, 


Argentine, Japanese. The two oldest artists represented were born in 1907; the two 


youngest, in 1924. 
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"The primary purpose of this exhibition," Director James Johnson Sweeney explains, 


is to encourage an interest in the work of certain less known contemporary artists 


through the presentation of a group of sculptures by each. The critical approach adopted 


is that of combining drawings by each sculptor with examples of his three dimensional 
I ‘ . realizations in the belief that such a confrontation may help the observer in his approach 
to what he may find unfamiliar in the *fyounger® artists? finished work." 


Mr. Sweeney writes in the foreword to the exhibition checklist: "Slight as it may 


be, a sculptor*s drawing is more than a memorandum, or a sketch. It is the handwriting 
. of the sculptor. As such, it is an informal expression of the sensibility which pro- 
‘ duces the .sculptor?s more formal work. 
"In this light a sculptor*?s drawings and sculptures are complementary. Seen 
È’ together they help us to know the artist better. This does not mean such confrontation 
‘ provides a key to the understanding of his work. But it frequently helps us to appreciate 


A more fully and more sympathetically what he is doing." 


The ages of these seven artists range between 33 and 50 years; their birthplaces 
pic ES embrace North and South America, Europe and Asia. And the traditions which have nurtured 


is | their work, while all colored to some extent by the contemporary idiom, are almost as varied 
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For example, Eduardo Chillida, born in 1924 in San Sebastian, works in the heart of 

the Basque country and illustrates in his forged iron compositions his respect for the 

age old Spanish tradition of iron work. Shindo Tsuji, born in Tottori-Ken, Honshu, 

Japan, in 1909, brings his heritage of terra cotta technique (dating back to the Haniwa 

and earlier) to the expression of forms as free in their suggestions as those of any of 

his European and American contemoraries. 

The British Paolozzi, born in 1924, turns to the cast metal interests of so many 
of his English contemporaries; while Etienne-Martin and Lekakis both give Brancusi*s respect 
for "encouraging the collaboration of his materials" a new, personal turne Hajdu, born 
in Rumania, in 1907, almost suggests in his work, particularly the large hammered copper 
Field of Forces, a heritage from his nomad foniventa: where the inspiration of Gaulish 
medal design is so clear in an aggrandized form. And Penalba has clearly brought her 
recollections of the forms of tropical flora to where they have undergone a transformation 
that has made her one of the more interesting of the younger exhibitors at the Realités 
Nouvelles during the past two summers. 

The drawings that are shown are in certain cases particularly rich in commentary on 
the sculptorts gifts; in others there is a definite reserve or reticence, probably rooted 
in the personal character of the artist. 

In requesting the artists to submit drawings Mr. Sweeney made it very clear that 
such drawings need not be sketches for any particular sculpture. Some of the sculptors 
said they never made preliminary sketches of their three dimensional conceptions. Those 
received and exhibited clearly fall into two categories: drawings which are ostensibly 
independent of a specific sculpture idea; and drawings which are memoranda of an idea, 
or first tentative searchings for them. But in spite of this, in both categories the 
impress of the artist*s personality and the relation of the two dimensional expression to 
the three dimensional realization are clear. 

Chillida for example does not work normally from a pencil sketch; and possibly even 
the elegant collages he contrives are independent of his sculpture, for all their visual 
kinship. In a crayon drawing such as Lekakis® Dancers, 1946, we recognize the spirit 


which enlivens his sculpture Dance, 1949, and a form=relationship may even be seen between 


this crayon sketch and Dance, 1958. Still one was not the sketch for the other; no 
more than Chillida?s delicate pencil sketches are drawings for his forged iron forms. 
Etienne-Martin®s pages from an old order book are clearly notes for fa carvings, as 
Paolozzi?s ink sketches indicate the way in which he apparently works out his rich tex= 


tured forms in relation to the total concept. 
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Two of the exhibits are recent acquisitions by the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum: 
Etienne-Martin's elm wood Anemone, 1955 and Etienne Hajdu's large copper relief Field of 
Forces, 1956. 

Etienne Hajdu's Flower, 1957, Eduardo Chillida's From the Horizon, 1956 and Alicia 
Penalba!s Butterfly Ancestor, 1956 and The Sparkle, 1957 are loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Zadok of New York. Small Monument, 1956 by Eduardo Paolozzi is loaned by Mrs. Henry Moore 
of Much Hadham, Hertfordshire, England and Eduardo Chillida's From Within, 1953 and 
Tremblement de Fer, No. 2, 1956 by Galerie Maeght, Paris. 

The other exhibits have all come direct from the artists. 

Brief biographical notes on each of the sculptors are included in the exhibition 
check-list. 

The exhibition will continue on view in the Guggenheim Museum through April 20. 

Gallery talks on the exhibition Sculptures and Drawings from Seven Sculptors will be 
given by Louise Averill Svendsen, 
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Photographs available. 
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13 À 
FONDATION SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM 
120 Broadway, New-York 5, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Paris, 22 avril 1958 


M. Harry F. Guggenheim, Président des Trustees.de la Fondation Solomon 
R. Guggenheim, fait savoir que le comité international de Liaison du Priori 
Guggenheim 1958 a annoneé la composition des jurys nationaux, extra national 
et international. mie 


Le Comité de Liaison se compose de : Ilime S, Gille-Delafon, seorétaire © 
général de l'Association internationale des Critiques d'Art; MM. Berto Lardera, 
seorétaire général de l'Association internationale des Arts Plastiques, et 
Georges-Henri Rivière, directeur du Conseil international des Musées. 


Les 23 jurys nationaux dont la t&che est de décerner un prix national de 


1.000 dollars à une peinture de leur pays et de choisir 5 oeuvres destinées à 


&tre présentées au jury intemational sont ainsi composés : 


A.I.A.Po 
Georg Meistermann 
Herbert Boeckl 
Albert Crommelynek 
Eduardo Alvim Correa 
Philip Surrey 
Arturo M. Edwards 
Alejandro Obregon 
Georg Jacobsen 
Ahmac Yousef 
Leon Kroll 
Jean-Francis Laglenne 


Constantin Pangalos 


A.I.C.A. 
Franz Roh 
Armnulf Neuwirth 
Charles Bernard 


Mario Pedrosa 


Guy Viau 


Pedro. Labowitz. 


Jesus Arango 


Sigurd Schultz 

Bishr Fares 

Alfred Frankfurter 
Raymond Cogniat 
Demetrios Evanghelidis 


I.0,0.1L 
Kurt Martin 
Fritz Novotny 
Emile Langui 


‘Carlos Flexa Ribeiro 


Alan Jarvis 

Luis Vargas Rosas 
Eduardo Mendonza Varela 
Erik Zahle 

Nehac. Khulusy 

Alfred H. Barr, dr. 
Jean Leymarie 

Manolis Hadzidaki 


tuifara 


Kia nni ca ASI:C.A, I.C.0.M. 


Hollande Janvvan Heel H.L.C. daffe E.L.L., de Wilde 
Inde Karl Kandalawalla ‘ N.0, Mehta MC, Motichandra 
Irlande Robert R. Figgis James White Thomas McGreevy 
Italie Antonio Corpora Palma Bucarelli Rodolfo Pallucchini 
Japon Kazu Wakita Soichi Tominaga Seiroku Noma 

| Pologne Kazamierz Tomorowiez Juliusz Starzynski tenislaw Lorentz 
Royaume-Uni : James Fitton Frio Newton vo ao « ! David Baxandall 
Suède Konstntir Simon Sérman ‘© Sten Karling -_ Otte SK6ld 
Suisse Guido Fischer lime Carola Giedion-Welcker Georg Schmidt 
Tohécoslovaquie _Bohumir Dvorsky . Jiri Kotalik: Ferdinand Prantl 
Yougoslavie Gabriel Stupica. Grgo Camulin Mme Zdenka Munk 


Le Jury Extra-National a pour tiche de décerner un Prix unique de 
1.000 dollars'èà un tableau provenant des pays non représentés parmi les jurys 


.nationaux et de sélectionner cinq oeuvres à présenter au jury international 


en m$me temps que les tableaux sélectionnés par les Chat nationaux. Le jury 


extra-national est ainsi composé .: 


IM. Felice Casorati représentant l'AIAP 
Pierre Courthion représentant l'AICA 
Mme Grace Mo Cann Morley représentant 1l'ICOM 


Le' Jury International doit désigner le Grand Prix Guggenheim de 10.000 
dollars. Les membres de ce jury sont =: 


M. Morris Kestelmann. représentant l'AIAP 
Sir Herbert Read . représentant 1'AICA 
M. Georges Salles représentant 1'ICOM 


Ce jury doit également attribuer deux mentions honorables et Inad'aude 
la Section nationale dark la peinture primée ia, le plus de qualité, -. 
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IL MUSEO GUGGENHEIM, UNA MOLE BRUNA CHE RICHIAMA LA COLONNA ANTONINA 


L'ultima opera di Wrighi 
non piace ai nuovayorkesì 


‘ Lungo un corridoio montante a spirale sono esposti, in nicchie, i quadri d'una preziosissima raccolta d’arte moderna 
La visita è resa faticosa dall'ambiente, ma l'importanza della galleria è tale che si pensa a un nuovo primato americano 


-| rato il 21 


|americani, 


Frank Lloyd Wright, con la 
laurea «honoris causa» dell’Ist 
CORRISPONDENTE) 


(DAL NOSTRO 


Nuova York, 28 ottobre 
Frank Lloyd Wright, il gran- 
de architetto della linea ardita, 
colui che passa per l’innova- 
tore dell’architettura. moder- 
na, si è risparmiato con la 
morte uno dei maggiori dolori. 


scandalo @ 
E’ stato inauqu- 
del mese ed è il mu- 
seo Guggenheim, situato in 
una delle più belle arterie del- 
la metropoli, la Quinta Ave- 
nue, all’altezza della 88. stra- 


è motivo di 
Nuova York 


‘{da. Da tempo i piani della co- 


struzione avevano provocato 
negli ambienti artistici di Nuo- 
va York una viva polemica. 


« Piccolo tempio 
in un parco » 


Frank Lloyd Wright non a- 
veva costruito alcuna opera a 
Nuova York. Nel suo esteso 
abitato non v’era alcun segno 
della sua arte, di cui 


rano ammiratori. Sino alla 
morte l’impronta del suo ge- 
nio era impressa in un lonta- 
no edificio, nel Giappone, @ 
Tokio, un albergo, l’« Empoar 
Hotel », nel quale la sua felice 
fantasia, un po’ bizzarra e un 
po’ funzionale, s'era sciolta e 
scapricciata. Ma Nuova York 
voleva. avere qualcosa del suo 


caso 
heim, 


che ‘Solomon Guggen- 
filantropo, patrono di 
nastia di grandi industriali 
fondata da Meyer 
Guggenheim, nell’ottocento, gli 
desse l’incarico di ideare 


| 


| me 


struzione di un edificio da 


la ricca pinacoteca 
genheim aveva raccolto duran- 
te la sua vita e per le altre 
don oni che museo avreb- 
be rice da ogni 
mondo, 

A Wright l’incarico piacque. 
Era già avanti negli anni, ma 
il suo entusiasmo e la sua îm- 
maginazione non avevano per 
duto nulla del loro vigore. Sì 

bit ra, € vi 
mi Disse che vo- 
leva orientare le sue idee ver- 
so una specie dì « piccolo tem- 
pio in un parco». Di spirito 
caustico, dì parola tagliente 
sempre in diverbio con il pros- 
simo e sopratiutto con i gio- 
vani architetti, ai quali rim- 
proverava la mancanza di co- 
raggio e di originalità, egli si 
accese a tal punto da afferma- 
re che avrebbe fatto una cosa 
grandiosa, e.che «per la pri- 
ma volta l’art? saru vista co- 
attraverso una finestra a- 
perta e da ogni punto di Nuo 


;? 


to 
to 


mise subito all ope 82 


mise con febbre. 


va York». Ed aggiunse. « L’i-, 
| dea m’incanta! ». 
vita egli assistè 


Ma sembrava che non 


l’interessasse. Ai suoi intimi 

« Sbagliano tutti. Oc 

ancora molto tempo 
1 m ( scano e st ren- 
dano conto del valore della 
costruzione. Appena sarà ulti- 
mata molti oppositori di ades- 
so rimarranno vergognosì di- 


Appena sei mesi fa ha chiuso! 
|gli occhi e oggi il suo capola-| 
| voro 


o gran | 
parte dei suoi concittadini e-| 


grande architetto e si trovò il 


artisti e discendente di una di-|4 


la |J 


servire di pubblica galleria per | 
che Gug-| 


parte del | 


figlia, fotografato nel 1951 2 


Venezia, in Palazzo Ducale, quando gli venne conferita la 


ituto di architettura veneziano 


nanzi alla sua bellezza!». Se- 
nonchè Frank Lloyd Wright 
non è stato un buon profeta. 
\|E in questi giorni la sua spo- 
| glia mortale deve aver sussul- 
|tato nel cimitero di Spring 
| Green, nel Visconsin. I criti- 
|ci più importanti hanno deri- 
so la sua opera, hanno scritto 
suì più diffusi qvotidiani che 
sì trattava di un aborto di 
genio malato. Il più feroce di 
tutti è stato il critico del « New 
York Times», John Canaday. 
A suo parere, lo scopo stesso 
dell’edificio è statu frustrato 
Non si capisce a chc cosa esso 
debba servire. Potrebbe essere 
assai divertente vederlo sorge- 
re al centro di un Luna Park; 
ma non per essere adibito ad 
una galleria d’arte. Architet- 
tura e pittura sono impegnate 
in una lotta senza quartiere, 
l'una contro ‘l’altra. L’archi- 
tettura distrugge e, nel miglio- 
re dei casi, limita, la visione 
delle tele. Queste rendono gof- 
fa la costruzione. 
In realtà che cos'è l’opera 
Wright? Si tratta di una 
mole bruna, collocata sulla 
grande Avenue, di aspetto 
massiccio, una specie di cilin- 
dro, in cui l’interno sì svolge 
a spirale, lungo “un corridoio 
montante, sul quale sono e- 


di 


rampa, i 
della 


accompagnano la 
quadri. Pare che l’idea 
spirale sia venuta in mente 
lall’architetto americano dalia 
lcolonna antonina. Anche in 
| quell’antico monumento le im- 


ite di esse facevano parte del- 


sposti, in speciali nicchie che | 


magini sì susseguono a spi-|pera, «legno e bianco », Ame-|tigliere », Constantin Brancusi 
| rale. Wright ha rovesciato la|deo Modigliani con tre opere, | con varie sculture in marmo 
|concezione arcistica: invece |il «nudo» composto a Parigi|e bronzo; Aristide Maillol con 
che dall’esterno egli ha svilup-|nel 1917, il «giovane in giac-|una composizione di scultura. 
|pato la spirale dall’interno.|chetta azzurra» e l«uomo|E dimenticavo gli altri astrat- 
Naturalmente, la prima a fare\giallo ». Gli altri artisti rac-\tisti, Joan Mirò con due tele 
le spese della costruzione è sta-|colgono una gamma di opere\ad olio, Serge Poliakoff con| 
ta la simmetria. Lungo la ram-|\rappresentative dell'età no-|una opera del suo primo perio- 
pa montante le grandi tele|stra. C'è un Pierre Bonnard|do e Jackson Pollock, l’«n- 
della pittura moderna sono po-|con una «stanza da pranzo|ceano». | 
ste în spazi obliqui, privando-|e 0 lin tela della sua| Se si farà fatica a salire la| 
le di quel vasto « passe - par-| migliore. maniera; c’è Geor-|rampa montante del museo 
|fout » che siamo abit 1 ges Braque con due dipinti.| Guggenheim e guardare un 


dere € dà prestigio al qua 
dro. «Una tela ha scritto 
Sanka Knox su un giornale —| 
è concepita come una finestra 
nel pensiero o nell'anima, se 


Largo giro | 
d’orizzonte | 


| 
= a È | 
vi piace. Essa ha bisogno di] 
un muro, di una cornice. E| Ecco poi Alerander Calder 
non può fluttuare come UN con quattro opere; Paul Ce- 


fantasma ». E’ ben vero. Tutti 
î musei hanno sino a oggi ri-|\ber Delaunay con sei tele, dil 
spettato una tale esigenza e|cui due dedicate alla Torre | 
a molti amatori d’arie farebbe | Eiffel; Jean De Buffet con un] 
senso vedere la Gioconda di|dgipinto del ’57; Max Ernst| 
Leonardo situata su un corri-|con due lavori in bronzo: Jean| 
doio în salita. Si capisce mol-| Gris con due tele della secon-| 
to bene che Wright si è la-|ga decade del nostro secolo 
sciato condurre più dalla sua|xsoffitta» e « frutti sul boul»; 
fantasia innovatrice che dall marc Chagall con « Parigi at- | 
rispetto per le opere di pittu- |traverso la finestra» e il « vio-| 
ra. Non vi ha pensato e la suallinista verde »; Fernand Leger | 
fantasia, che dal punto di vi-|con cinque quadri, tutti a olio| 
sta cerebrale è notevole, ha fi-|di varie epoche; Georges Pier-| 
nito per nuocere alla presen-|re Seurat con la « donna sedu- 
tazione dei capolavori della|ta»; Jacques Villon con tre o- 
moderna arte figurativa ed a-|pere; Pablo ‘Picasso con tre| 
stratta, imponendo ai visita-\lavori: « vita »; l’accordatore, | 
tori del museo una faticosa elumandolino e chitarra»; ed 
continua salita, che può fisi-|infine i celebri artisti dell’a- 
camente anche disturbare strattismo: Vasily Kandinsky| 
loro sentimento di amore e dilcon due quadri, «linee nere» 
ammirazione. e «curva dominante»; Paul 

La costruzione di Wright è|Klee con otto tele che raccol- 
spesso paragonata al Pan-|gono le sue maniere dal 1920 
theon dì Roma, qualche volta|al 1938; Piet Mondrian con u-! 
anche al tempio di Santa So- 
fia di Costantinopoli. Alcuni 


zanne con l’« orologiaio »; Ro- 


il 


tanti altri, fra cui Henri Rous- 


na composizione a olio. E poi| 


pensano anche al Sant’'Ivo al-|seau, «le douanier» con « ar- 
la sapienza del Borromini. C'è 
anche mella concezione dell’a- 
mericano un’idea lontana del 
l'elica, che si trova nel monu- 
mento romano. Ma ciò che fa 
più impressione è la tendenza 
che Wright manifesta per le 
linee curve. Viene fatto di ri 
chiamare alla memoria la chie- 
sa che Le Corbusier ha co- 
struito su unu collina della 
Francia meridionale. Comun- 
que, il museo Guggenheim ha 
finito ‘per. diventare l’edificio 
più discusso di Nuova York, e 
l'argomento preferito delle di- 
ssioni negli ambienti arti- 
stici e mondani. Tanto più 
che è costato molto. I primi 
preventivi parlavano di due 
milioni di. dollari; ampena co- 
minciata. la costruzione. sali- 
rono a tre milioni. Sembra che 
abbia superato, a cose. fatte, 
i quattro milioni di dollari, 0s- 
sia circa due miliardi e mezzo 
di lire. 


Gettando unc 
interno, il valore del museo 
salta subito agli occhi. Esso 
contiene duemilacinquecento 
opere d’arte. La maggior par- 


sguardo allo 


la collezione privata di Solo- 
| mon Guggenheim. Vi sono sta- 
te aggiunte numerose donazio- 
ni, venute da va paesi. 


I 
pittori rappresentati sono cir- 
ca un’ottantina. E sono tra 
i maggiori che abbia avuto la 
arte contemporanea. Gli ita- 
liani sono tre, Afro Basaldella 
con due composizioni astratte, 


Alberto Burri con una tem- 


po’ in bilico i suoi capolavori, 
la visita non è per nessuno 
infruttuosa. Si ha occasione di 
fare un largo giro d’orizzonte 
sull’arte moderna. Tutti i più 
illustri esponenti di essa sono 
presenti; alcuni con i maggio- 
ri dipinti. Il gusto è eteroge- 
neo. Non viene manifestata al- 
cuna particolare predilezione. 
Si comprende come il discen- 
dente del re del rame abbia 
collezionato i lavori di pittu- 
ra e di scultura sulla scorta 
dei consigli di qualche buon 
intenditore, che badava più 
alle opere degli « arrivati », di 
coloro che avevano già una | 
stima ufficiale e sicura che de 
gli altri sulla via della for- 
mazione e del successo. 


Con il museo Guggenheim 
viene accresciuto il patrimonio 
artistico americano. L'edificio, 
architettonicamente parlando, 
sarà infelice, non piacerà ai 
nuovayorchesi, la sua visita si 
rivelerà faticosa; è però certo 
che un’altra grande galleria 
pubblica è nata. Con quelle 
di Washington e di Nuova 
York l’America sta avanzando 
a passi di gigante verso un pri- 
mato da muovere invidia e ge- 
losia alle capitali europee. 
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IL DISCUSSO MUSEO DI WRIG: 


L'ultima opera di. Frank Bldyd Wright — il « So- 
lomon R. ‘Guggenheim Mseung of non objective 
art» — non è piaciuta ai puovayorkesi. C’è chi 
afferma, anzi, che il ‘&randé architetto della linea 
ardita sì è risparmiato corf la morte uno dei mag- 
giori dolori. Certo si & che il suo «Museum», 
inauguratosi lo scorso/ mese nella Quinta Avenue, 
all'altezza della 88% /trada, è motivo di scandalo 
nella metropoli angericana.e le polemiche si. suc- 
cedonò a non finffe. I negatori sono più numerosi 
dei fautori: ce è comunque che il Museo è di- 
ventato l’edificfo più ‘criticato di Nuova York e 
l'argomento preferito nelle discussioni negli am- 
bienti artistici e mondani. Tanto più che il suo 
prezzo è ragguardevole: i primi preventivi. parla- 
vano di due milioni di dollari; appena cominciata 
la costruzione si è saliti.a tre e sembra che a. cose 
fatte si siano superati i'quattro, milioni di dollari 
(due miliardi. e mezzo di lire ....). 

Tr'edificio, come si vede dalla foto, consiste es- 
Senzialmente di una struttura. a spirale in cemento 
armato ‘tale da costituire  una® galleria «di esposi- 
zione continua coperta. da una ‘cupola ‘di vétro: 
che sale in lieve ‘declivio fino alla sommità ed è 
illuminata a luce diffusa, in parte naturale e in 
parte artificiale. Il. Museo Guggenheim per la qua- 
lità delle sue collezioni si può senz’altro conside- 
rare uno dei più importanti del mondo: la mostra 
inaugurale ha compreso 134 capolavori dell’arte 
moderna tra cui 21 opere di Kandinsky. 


& 
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The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 


1959 


Dome of the new 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
as viewed from below. 


SoLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM 


Opening Ceremonies of the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 


The opening of the new Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum on 
October 21, 1959, marked the end of a fifteen-year struggle to bring this 
dramatic concept of museum architecture from the drawing boards to 
reality. 


The Guggenheim Museum is a major contribution to the world of 
contemporary art and to the culture of America. It was conceived by 
Solomon R. Guggenheim in 1943, when he commissioned Frank Lloyd 
Wright to design a building that would lend itself to the promotion of 
modern art and the modern artist. The basic plans were approved by him 
before his death in 1949. 


Wright supervised the project throughout its development, directing 
the initial construction, which began in 1957, and overseeing its progress 
until his death in April 1959. Today the Guggenheim houses more than 
2,500 paintings and sculpture of the 20th Century — a collection con- 
sidered by many to be among the finest in the world. 


This booklet is intended as a record of the ceremonies opening the 
museum to the public. Included are texts of the speeches at the dedi- 
cation, introductory remarks made by Harry F. Guggenheim, president 
of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, and photographs of many 
of the guests. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


October 15, 1959 


Dear Mr. Guggenheim: 


I have asked Secretary Flemming to extend my 
greetings to those attending the formal opening of 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum in New York, 


Designed for the exhibition of contemporary painting 
and sculpture, this building stands as a symbol of 

our free society which welcomes new expressions of 
the creative spirit of man. Over the coming years, 


I am sure the Museum will help to discover and en- 
courage those forms which have enduring value. 


It is a privilege to join in tribute to the memory of 
one of America's most illustrious benefactors, and 
to add my best wishes for the success of this project 
given in his name. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Harry F. Guggenheim 

President, Board of Trustees 

The Solomon R, Guggenheim Foundation 
New York, New York 


This letter from the President of the United States 
was delivered to Harry F. Guggenheim, president of 
the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation, by Arthur 
S. Flemming, U. S. Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and was read at the opening ceremonies. 


“In introducing our guests I dare say you will forgive me if I forego the 
custom of keeping you in anguished anticipation, waiting for a clue to the 


identity of the next speaker. So I shall refrain from cataloging his well- 


known accomplishments with the prefatory phrase, ‘the man who . . . 


Harry F. Guggenheim, 
president of the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation. 


The opening of this museum was envisioned over fifteen years 
ago by my Uncle, the late Solomon R. Guggenheim. At that time 
he commissioned Frank Lloyd Wright to design an original build- 
ing for the display of his growing collection of contemporary 
art which he had bequeathed to the public. We deeply regret 
that neither the donor of the collection nor the designer of the 
building to house it is with us now. The founder would have 
been delighted to welcome you. But we find comfort in the 
thought that Frank Lloyd Wright's great and only major work 
in this city was very nearly completed while that inspired Ameri- 
can architect lived. So although he was denied the gratification 
of your acclaim, he enjoyed the satisfaction of creating this noble 
structure. 

In the creation of this building, Frank Lloyd Wright again has 
demonstrated his genius. The composition, the beauty and the 
majesty of this building will make it live long among the archi- 
tectural treasures of man. Here is a refreshingly original concept 
to stimulate the interest and serve the needs of gallery visitors. 
We trust it will delight those who visit this building seeking 
pleasure, relaxation and exaltation from the contemplation of art. 

This building we open today is a complete break from the tra- 
ditional museums of the past. The display of works of art for the 
benefit of the public has its genesis in the use, first, of places of 
worship, and later of palaces of deposed monarchs and former 
residences of rich benefactors of the arts. These palaces of 
Medieval or Renaissance architecture were make-shift, ill-suited, 
and inadequate for display. However, outworn tradition persisted 
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even to the point of influencing the design of the galleries erected 
in the new world. In a revolt from this tradition, buildings of 
conventional contemporary design were adopted, but not too 
happily for the display of art. 

The architecture of this museum is not only an evolution but 
a revolution in design. We trust that the public, to whom it is 
presented, will find new interest in this creation of Frank Lloyd 
Wright and gift from Solomon R. Guggenheim. The display of 
art in this building has been devised in unusual and forceful form 
by the museum's director, James Johnson Sweeney, whose ability 
in the presentation of works of art is recognized throughout the 
world. 

While the interests of the founder in the field of art were broad 
and varied, especially in his later years, his collection concen- 
trated on those bolder aspects of 2zoth Century painting that 
he felt represented a fresh look at the world and contrasted the 
present- day outlook with the past. He felt that everyone should 
be given access to this fresh vision expressed by the more respon- 
sive artists of the day. At the same time he wanted, through wider 
patronage, to encourage contemporary artists in their green 
and experiments in such painting. 

He sensed the evolution through which painting was progress- 
ing and realized that there can be no finality in artistic expression. 
And so he gave his trustees very wide discretionary powers to 
provide for the promotion of art. His original collection of mod- 
ern paintings which has a place of distinetion today in the great 
collections of modern art was acquired during the directorship 
of the Baroness Rebay. Since then the foundation has been con- 
stantly extending the collection through purchase and gifts. The 
present policy of the board of trustees is to stimulate creation in 
the plastic arts and enjoyment of them by the public, and to strive 
to acquire and exhibit contemporary works of art of exceptional 
excellence without any limitation of concept or origin. 

The trustees, which include two daughters of the donor, the 
Countess Castle Stewart and Mrs. Henry Obré, and a grandson, 
Mr. Michael Wettach, are attempting to carry out both the letter 
and spirit of the benefactor's admonition, expressed when he 
organized the foundation “for the promotion and encouragement 
of art, and education in art, and the enlightenment of the public, 
especially in the field of art.” We are — and shall always remain — 
deeply conscious of our obligation to the benefactor and our duty 
to the public. 

— Harry F. GUGGENHEIM 


“We are grateful to have our accomplished and dedicated permanent 
representative to the United Nations with us. Aman as skillful and expe- 
rienced as he is in the fine art of diplomacy and the fine art of dealing 
with profound problems, as well as awkward situations, should feel very 
much at home with the fine art on display here . . . 


Henry Cabot Lodge, 
United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations. 


Sir Winston Churchill tells me of the time in 1820 when the 
great English statesman, Canning, resigned and a Tory lord de- 
clared with relish: 

“Now we have got rid of those confounded men of genius.” 

This remark comes to mind because Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
architect of this building, was unquestionably a man of genius 
who undoubtedly irritated many men during his life as Canning 
had irritated the Tory lord. In a very different field Solomon 
Guggenheim was a genius too. Today in this place we give thanks 
that we have z0t got rid of men of genius — on the contrary, by 
their works, they are very much with us. 

Americans know that it is a great source of strength for a 
country to be a place in which a man can be a genius, in which 
the kind of controversy which Frank Lloyd Wright provoked 
can flourish, and in which we are not condemned to a style of 
art called “socialist realism” which exists because the political 
bosses like it. 

This kind of museum, therefore, is only possible in a free 
democracy. There are many other great and good things which 
justify the existence of a free democracy. But freedom for artists 
to express themselves is certainly one of them. 

I do not know whether the writings of e. e. cummings irritate 
or stimulate you, but he has made one statement about the artist 
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which I think illustrates the point that an artist cannot flourish 
ina totalitarian autocracy which is run in accordance with a rigid 
doctrine where everything is explained by an arbitrary theory 
and where the individual citizen must follow the party line. 

Cummings said that an artist is “a no mere whenfully accreting 
mechanism, but a givingly eternal complexity — neither some 
soulless and heartless ultra-predatory infra-animal nor any un- 
understandingly knowing and believing and thinking automaton, 
but a naturally and miraculously whole human being — a feelingly 
illimitable individual; whose only happiness is to transcend him- 
self, whose every agony is to grow. 

We welcome a museum and the works of art in it and we 
thank the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation for making it all 
possible. We salute this museum and its contents as wonderful 
things in themselves — and also as symbols of what marvels can 
be created in a society in which men are truly free. 


— Hexry Capo LopGE 


“I now have the pleasure to introduce the Countess Castle Stewart, eldest 
daughter of our benefactor. Farl Castle Stewart was our first president. This 
lady is well-known for her many philanthropies with which she combines 
unusual executive ability. I wish we had her with us more often in America 
to benefit from her counsel and good deeds . .. 


Countess Castle Stewart, 

Daughter of the Founder 

and Trustee of the 

Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation. 


I speak only because I am sure my father, who established this 
foundation, would have wished me to bid you all a cordial wel- 
come here today and to express grateful thanks to those distin- 
guished visitors who have honoured us with their presence and 
with their speeches. He would have wished me too, to record the 
thanks of my family for the great services rendered by two suc- 
cessive directors of the foundation, for the labours of the genius 
architect who planned this building and for one constant and 
detailed supervision of foundation activities by the, board of 
trustees. 

Living as we do 3,000 miles away in England, it has been impos- 
sible for my husband and me to take an active part in those activi- 
ties, so I would like those who have directed them to know what 
happiness it gives my sisters and myself that this dream of father's 
is now a reality. 

When, at the end of the war, I returned to this country after 
seven years’ absence I remember his enthusiasm when showing 
and explaining to me Frank Lloyd Wright'®s model of this museum 
which stood in his drawing room. He showed me too, many of 
the paintings which he had acquired during those years and he 
believed that, as time passed, they would be appreciated more 
and more. 


He was an old man but his thoughts turned to young people 
and to the artists of the future. He wished above all that this 
museum and these works of art should be a spur and an incentive. 

If, indeed, they give pleasure and inspiration to some of those 
who see them now or in future years, his forethought and vision 
will have been fulfilled and we who loved him will be deeply 
gratified. 

— CountTESS CASTLE STEWART 


Platform Guests 
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Left to right (front row): 

Mrs. John D. Rockefeller III, Earl Castle Stewart, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Mayor Wagner, Ambassador Lodge, Harry E Guggenheim, president, 
Secretary Flemming, Commissioner Moses, Countess Castle Stewart, 
Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright and Mrs. Flora Whitney Miller. 
(Rear):James Johnson Sweeney, museum director, Mrs. Henry Obré, 
Carl Zigrosser, A. Chauncey Newlin, Medley G.B. W helpley, 
Michael E Wettach, Fred Hauck, Albert E. Thiele, vice president, 

Mrs. Harry E Guggenheim, and Francis T. Christy. 


Men and women from 

many walks of life participated 
in the opéning events 

at the new Guggenheim. 

Here are glimpses 

of a few of them. 


Museum Director James Jobnson Sweeney 
and Harry E Guggenheim (above) examine the “Portico,” 
a ceramic by Joan Miro 

and Joseph Llorens Artigas, 

which stands more than eight feet high. 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Bernard M. Baruch, with the “Anemone,” 
a sculpture in wood by Etienne-Martin. 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner cuts 

the ribbon to mark the 

official opening of the new museum. 
With bim are Mrs. Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Mr. Guggenheim. 


Earl Castle Stewart chats with 
Mrs. Wright at the reception. 
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Thousands lined the streets 
opening day, seeking admission 
to the new Guggenheim. Once in, 
here are some of the things 

they may have seen. 


The novel, “suspended in light,” method 
of hanging paintings, made possible 

by the use of steel brackets 

set bebind the paintings to support them 
about four feet from the wall. 
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The “Return of the Child,” 

a modern sculpture by Jacques Lipchitz, 

set against an interesting background 

formed by the museum’s multi-tiered interior, and 


Paintings, mobiles and 

other works of art displayed 
along a continuous ramp nearly 
one-third of a mile long. 
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“Our bellicose and beloved Bob. You have suggested from a cursory 
glance at this building that it might be an inverted cup cake. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. Now enjoy it with us. This museum is not 
as you would have designed it. We are grateful that as a follower of Voltaire 
you have transcended your own philosophy of how public buildings should 
be constructed to encourage this one’s completion . . . 


Robert Moses, 

head of the City and 

State of New York park systems 
and construction coordinator 
for the City of New York. | 
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Aside from a roundabout family relationship. to Frank Lloyd 
Wright, and a long standing friendship with Harry Guggenheim, 
I can claim credit here only for successful efforts to keep Cousin 
Frank close to, if not quite within the law. I have other disqualifi- 
cations as a roughneck in matters artistic and as an ex officio 
trustee with janitorial privileges at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

Fortified by a devoted wife, Cousin Frank believed with all his 
Celtic fervor that genius rises above codes, and his battle with the 
City Department of Buildings is famous wherever inspiration 
clashes with bureaucracy. The Commissioner of Buildings has to 
live by the book and Commissioner Gillroy tossed the book at 
Cousin Frank. I was always doubtful whether Commissioner 
Gillroy’s successor would come through at last with a certificate 
of occupancy. 

We need not debate how much of Cousin Frank was genius 
and how much was, let us say, showmanship. Genius even in small 
proportions is very rare indeed and we should always greet it 
with a cheer. 

Cousin Frank always reminded me of his distinguished uncle, 
Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, who accompanied Dr. Aked 
on the famous World War I Peace Ship. I met Uncle Jenk at the 
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pier when the ship returned and asked him what he had accom- 
plished. Uncle Jenk stroked his white whiskers reflectively and 
replied, “We made a deep impression in the neutral countries.” 
And that, my friends, is just what his nephew did all of his life. 
He may not have conquered all his enemies, but he surely made 
deep inroads in the neutral countries. 

With all his pretended extravagant contempt for New York, 
Cousin Frank was convinced in his heart that the “Big City” 
could not survive without at least one major building designed 
by him, and we are now conferring the ultimate honors on the 
maestro in absentia. 

It is very sad that Cousin Frank was not destined to see this 
museum finished. Other great men have glimpsed the promised 
land from a distance. We miss him, and yet he is here. After some 
90 years, his body wore out, but his mind, Dei Gratia, was undi- 
minished to the end, and his youthful crusading spirit will surely 
live, for no man of talent was ever less awed by his enemies or 
more certain of artistic resurrection. 

As to the contents of this museum, I readily subscribe to the 
Fifth Freedom, that is the exploitation of art which I cannot 
understand. And I shall fight to the death for the right of the 
avant garde to exhibit organic architecture, abstract painting, 
stabiles, mobiles and symbolism which just can't mean what I 
think it means. There are to be sure also comparatively recent 
works of great beauty and some of coming young artists which I 
fondly think I understand. 

As to Solomon R. Guggenheim and his family, who have given 
this museum to the public, we salute them as model citizens, 
proud of their city, bold and progressive in their outlook and 
generous in their countless benefactions. If I cannot honestly say 
I comprehend all that goes on here, I can admire hospitality to 
new ideas, for it is only the open mind which insures progress. 


— RoBERT Moses 
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“Another Bob — New Yorks own Bob, who needs for our demands on 
him the patience of Job, the wisdom of Solomon, and the strength of 
Goliath. Each mayor of New York City seems to have more terrible prob- 
lems than his predecessor. Our one word of consolation for you is that 
when the problems of New York City become too overwhelming you can 
always retire to this fine art gallery to renew yourself and to prepare for 
the next bad day ... 


Robert F. Wagner, 
Mayor of the 
City of New York. 


The late Solomon R. Guggenheim was the man who created 
the foundation through which we are enabled to gather today in 
fulfillment of a sincere desire that art and the education of art 
must be promoted and encouraged. 

His original interests in art were centered in the old masters, 
American landscapes and the French Barbizon School. However, 
later interests that were developed in the 1920°s convinced him 
that fresh vision, expressed perhaps by more responsive and de- 
monstrative artists, should be explored and that their researches 
and experiments deserved wider patronage; hence, the foundation 
which bears his name and heritage was incorporated in 1937. 

Frank Lloyd Wright was commissioned in 1943 to design this 
museum for the foundation. Mr. Guggenheim approved the plans 
and model before his death in 1949; his wishes were carried out 
conscientiously by the board of trustees named in his will. 

We cannot presume to dedicate the works of art which com- 
prise the Guggenheim collection, for they were indeed dedicated 
upon their completion, and surely this structure was dedicated 
long before its doors opened today to us who would speak of art 
forms in terms of architecture of the treasures in sculpture, oils, 
watercolors, drawings and prints housed here. 
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Then let us here present today dedicate the future to the pro- 
motion and encouragement of art and education in art, as would 
our benefactor, Mr. Guggenheim, who must have realized that 
there was no finality in artistic expression. 

He thought, too, that the development of such expression 
would prove an important factor in enlarging the fullness of liv- 
ing and enjoyment, to the end that our country would become 
one of the greatest art centers of the world and that within our 
boundaries would be developed works of art comparable to 
those produced in the older nations. 

For that reason he gave his trustees wide discretionary powers 
to provide for the promotion of art. 

So I am happy to learn from a statement by Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, president of the board of trustees and nephew of the foun- 
der, that it is the policy of the trustees to seek and stimulate the 
creation of great contemporary art whenever it may be nurtured 
and in whatever form it may be fashioned for exhibition in this 
building. And I am happy, too, to know that the museum is under 
the directorship of an old friend, James Johnson Sweeney. 

Following two transfers necessitated by construction problems, 
and now established in its permanent home, the collection pro- 
vides a service to the public for which we are indeed grateful, but 
in addition to that, it furthers the founder’s wise and wider wishes 
in that it offers to properly accredited students the opportunity 
for research in a special study area. 

As the Mayor of the City of New York I therefore welcome, 
as an adjunct of education and the promotion of the understand- 
ing of art in its many forms, not only the unique addition in con- 
crete to our sky-line, the city’s only evidence of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's work as an architect, but the challenging and pleasurable 
works of art presented herein for our edification and appreciation. 


— RoBErt F. WAGNER 
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“He is probably the only artist among our speakers. He has a painting 
hanging in a different gallery — the White House. His painting of two Collie 
dogs is one of several given to the President. We are honored to have with 
us the Secretary of the most recently created Cabinet position, whose intel- 
lectual attainments fit him so well to fill the cultural duties included in this 
new post.” 


Arthur S. Flemming, 
U.S. Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 


It is a great honor for me to have the opportunity of represent- 
ing the President and the United States Government at the formal 
opening of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 

First of all, it is my privilege to read a letter addressed to Mr. 
Guggenheim from the President of the United States: 


I have asked Secretary Flemming to extend my greetings to those 
attending the formal opening of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum 
in New York. Designed for the exhibition of contemporary painting 
and sculpture this building stands as a symbol of our free society which 
welcomes new expressions of the creative spirit of man. Over the 
coming years I am sure the Museum will help to discover and encour- 
age those forms which have enduring value. 

It is a privilege to join in tribute to the memory of one of America's 
most illustrious benefactors and to add my best wishes for the success 
of this project given in his name. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 


This museum does stand, as the President so appropriately 
expressed it in the letter I have just read, as a symbol of our free 
society which welcomes new expressions of the creative spirit of 
man. An increasingly favored plank for the development of an 
imaginative and creative personality is one of our nation’s most 
pressing needs. We know that creative power is that element 
which helps to give nations and whole cultures greatness. Results 
of research now in progress indicate that creative powers be trans- 
ferable between and among nearly all human disciplines. More- 
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over, there is a growing body of opinion that the different forms 
of creativity where they occur in scientific inventions, music, 
industrial design, poetry, business management, mathematics or 
painting are all facets of the same basic phenomenon. It is clear, 
therefore, that Solomon R. Guggenheim identified one of our 
most pressing needs when he established the foundation that bears 
his name, for the promotion and encouragement of art and educa- 
tion in art and enlightenment of the public especially in art, and 
it is likewise clear that those who have been charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out this objective have done so in an 
imaginative and creative manner. 

This is certainly illustrated by the establishment in 1956 of the 
Guggenheim International Award of $10,000 to be made every 
two years for the best painting selected by an International Jury. 
In addition, sixteen or more other awards of $1,000 each are pre- 
sented bi-annually for paintings which are chosen by juries in the 
United States and in other countries. The presentation of these 
awards not only provides a well deserved recognition of the par- 
ticipants, but is also a real source of inspiration to the entire world 
of art. 

From personal experience I know the Guggenheim Foundation 
has rendered a real service when it established loans which made 
it possible for works of art, significant contributions in the field 
of art, to be used for considerable periods of time in colleges, 
universities, schools and galleries both here and abroad. 

Surely this great museum is designed to make a major contribu- 
tion to the achievement of the objective for which the Guggen- 
heim Foundation was established. It will provide opportunities 
for research for the art scholar. It will be a source of inspiration 
for the art student, as well as a center for his continuing education 
and, above all, it will provide unparalleled opportunities for the 
enlightenment of the public, especially in the field of art. Surely 
our nation is indebted to the Guggenheim Foundation and in- 
debted to this great architect for providing not only the City of 
New York, the State of New York and our nation, but the world 
with a truly great educational institution. Yet, again to quote from 
the President’'s letter, “It is a privilege to join in tribute to the 
memory of one of America's most illustrious benefactors,” and at 
the same time it is certainly a privilege to pay tribute to those to 
whom he entrusted the achievement of his objectives — objectives 
that were so well stated in the charter bringing this foundation 
into existence, objectives that are going to make it possible for 
us as a nation and as a world to move forward in the development 
of creative power. 

— ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 


The long, gently sloping, ramp which winds its way around the inside of the 
Guggenheim (above) is a trademark of the new museum and makes possible 
a dramatic and unique display of contemporary art. 


The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation 


1071 FirrH AVENUE, NEW York 28, New York 
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The Solomon R. Guggenhetm Museum 


1959 


I rate pleasure in sending you this souvenir 
booklet marking the opening of the new Solomon 
R. Guggenheim Museum in New York. 


In addition to the texts of the speeches made 
at the dedication, you will find pictures of the 
building, the founder and many of the guests. I 
hope you will find it of interest. 


Harry F. GUGGENHEIM 
President 


THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


INAUGUAAIL 


THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 
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This first exhibition in the Museum’s new Frank Lloyd 


Wright building follows in the tradition of its former more 
limited SELECTIONS. Its aim is now to provide a represen- 
tation of the Collection as a whole. And in offering it, the 
Museum is particularly grateful to be able to thank those 
friends of the Collection who, in recent years, through their 


gifts have added to its breadth and quality. 


In addition to this general selection of paintings and sculp- 
tures, the Museum is also inaugurating its permanent 
Kandinsky galleries with a first group of that artist’s work 


from the one hundred and eighty examples in its Collection. 


James Johnson Sweeney, Director 


AFRO BASALDELLA 1912— 
For an Anniversary. 1955. Oil on canvas,.59 x 78%”. 
Gift, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., St. Louis, 1958. 


JOSEF ALBERS 1888— 
band p. 1937. Oil on pressed wood, 23% x 23%”. 


KAREL APPEL 192]1— 
Two Heads. 1953. Oil on canvas, 78% x 29%". 


October 21st, 1959 


JEAN ARP 1887— 
Constellation in Five White Forms and Two Black, Variation III. 1932. 
Oil on wood, 23% x 29%”. 


MARTIN BARRE 1924— 
Greenwich. 1957. Oil on canvas, 474 x 78%”. 


PIERRE BONNARD 1867-1947 
Dining Room on the Garden. Before 1933. Oil on canvas, 50 x 5338”. 


CONSTANTIN BRANCUSI 1876-1957 


Muse. 1912. Marble, 17%” high; wood base, 29” high. Gift, Ardé Bulova, 1958. 
Sorceress. 1916. Wood, 39%" high; limestone base, 5%” high. 


Oak base. 1920. Oak, three sections, 38%” high. 


Adam and Eve. 1921. Chestnut, one section, old cak, two sections, 882” high; 


limestone base, 5Va” high. 
King of Kings. Wood, 118%” high. 


Miracle. 1936. Marble, 43” high; base of two limestone sections, 21%” high. 
Flying Turtle. After 1943. Marble, 17%” high; stone base, 11” high. 


GEORGES BRAQUE 1882— 
Piano and Lute. 1910. Oil on canvas, 36%8 x 16%”. 


Violin and Palette. 1910. Oil on canvas, 36%4 x 16%”. 


VICTOR BRAUNER 1903— 
Spread of Thought. July 1956. Oil on canvas, 28% x 23%”. 


Gift, Mr. and Mrs. Jean de Menil, Houston, 1958. 


JAMES BROOKS 1906— 
Dolamen. 1958. Oil on canvas, 6644 x 28”. 


ALBERTO BURRI 1915— 
Wood and White, 1. 1956. Oil, tempera and wood on canvas, 
34% x 6258”. 


ALEXANDER CALDER 1898— 
Mobile. 1936? Wood, metal, cord, circa 67” high. 
Gift, Frank Brookes Hubachek, Chicago, 1954. 
Constellation. 1943. Wood, metal, circa 14” deep. 
Gift, Frank Brookes Hubachek, Chicago, 1954. 


PAUL CEZANNE 1839-1906— 
The Clockmaker. 1895-1900. Oil on canvas, 364 x 28%”. 


MARC CHAGALL 1889— 
Paris Through the Window. 1913. Oil on canvas, 52% x 54%4”. 


Green Violinist. 1918. Oil on canvas, 77% x 42%”. 


EDUARDO CHILLIDA 1924— 
From Within. March 1953. Forged iron, 38%” high. 


CARMEN CICERO 1926— 
The Warrior. 1955. Oil on canvas, 488 x 36%”. 


STUART DAVIS 1894— 
Cliché. 1955. Oil on canvas, 564 x 42”. 


ROBERT DELAUNAY 1885-1941 
St. Severin. 1909. Oil on canvas, 44% x 35%”. 
Eiffel Tower. 1910. Oil on canvas, 79% x 54%”. 
Window on the City, No. 4. 1910-11. Oil on canvas, 44% x 51%”. 
Windows (Simultaneous Composition, 2nd Motif, 1st Part). 1912. 
Oil on canvas, 21% x 18%”. 
Circular Forms. 1912? Oil on canvas, 50% x 76%”. 
Eiffel Tower. 1914. Oil on canvas, 49%2 x 36%8”. 


RALPH S. DU CASSE 1916— 
Strahmutchi. 1954. Oil on canvas, 55 x 60%8”. 


JEAN DUBUFFET 1901— 
Door with Couch-Grass. October 1957. Oil on canvas 
with “assemblage”, 74% x 5712”. 


MAX ERNST 1891— 
Anzxious Friend. 1944. Bronze, 26%” high. 
Gift, Mr. and Mrs. Jean de Menil, Houston, 1958. 


LYONEL FEININGER 1871-1956 
Gelmeroda IV. 1915. Oil on canvas, 39%8 x 31Va”. 
Cloud. 1936. Oil on canvas, 19 x 15%”. 


SAM FRANCIS 1923— 
Red and Black. 1954. Oil on canvas, 76% x 388”. 


ALBERT GLEIZES 1881-1953 
Portrait of an Army Doctor. Toul, 1914. Oil on canvas, 47Va x 37%”. 


NATHALIE GONTCHAROVA 1881— 
Cats. 1910? Oil on canvas, 33% x 33%”. 


ADOLPH GOTTLIEB 1903— 
W. 1954. Oil with sand on canvas, 72 x 36”. 


JUAN GRIS 1887-1927 
Roof Tops. 1911. Oil on canvas, 20% x 13%". 
Fruit Bowl on Checkered Cloth. November 1917. Oil on wood, 
31% x 21%". 


JOSE GUERRERO 1914— 
Signs and Portents. 1956. Oil on canvas, 694 x 982”. 


SIMON HANTAI 1922— 
Cut Emerald Eye. February 1950. Oil on canvas, 37V4 x 35%”. 


HANS HARTUNG 1904— 
T-50 Painting 8. 1950. Oil on canvas, 38% x 5732”. 


DAVID HAYES 1931— 
Animal and Young. November 1957. Forged steel, 35” high. 


AUGUSTE HERBIN 1882— 


” 


Composition on the Name “Rose” 1947. Oil on canvas, 32 x 25%”. 


VASILY KANDINSKY 1866-1944 
Black Lines, No. 189. 1913. Oil on canvas, 51% x 51%”. 
Dominant Curve, No. 631. 1936. Oil on canvas, 50% x 76%2”. 


PAUL KLEE 1879-1940 


Before the Festivity, 177. 1920. Watercolor and ink, 12V4 x 9%"; 
paper mount, 14% x 12%”. 

Red Balloon, VI 179. 1922. Oil on gauze mounted on board, 12% x 124”. 

Contact of Two Musicians, 93. 1922. Mixed media on gauze, 18 x 12”; 
gouache on paper mount, 25% x 19”. 

Dance, Monster, To My Soft Song, 54. 1922. Mixed media on gauze, 
14% x 11%"; gouache on paper mount, 17% x 12%”. 

Tropical Gardening, VI 55. 1923. Watercolor and ink, 7% x 18”; 
gouache on paper mount, 9% x 22V4”. 

Open Book, E6. 1930. Oil on canvas, 17% x 16%”. 

The Revolution of the Viaduct (on Flowered Ground). 1937. 
Charcoal on cloth, 16% x 1638” ; paper mount, 19% x 18%h”. 

Severing of the Snake. 1938. Tempera on burlap, 20% x 15%”. 


FRANZ KLINE 1910— 


Painting #7, 1952. Oil on canvas, 57% x 81%”. 


WILLEM DE KOONING 1904— 


Composition. 1955. Oil on canvas, 79%8 x 6948”. 


WIFREDO LAM 1902— 


Rumblings of Earth. 1950. Oil on canvas, 59% x 112”. 
Gift, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cantor, Indianapolis, 1959. 


ANDRE LANSKOY 1902— 
Voyage to Arles. 1953. Oil on canvas, 38% x 51%”. 


MICHEL LARIONOV 1881— 
Street with Lanterns. 1910. Oil on burlap, 13% x 20”. 


FERNAND LEGER 1881-1955 


Nude Model in the Studio. 1912. Oil on burlap, 504 x 3838". 


Clock. March 1918. Oil on burlap, 19% x 2444”. 

Mural Painting. 1924-25. Oil on canvas, 71 x 31%”. 
Composition. 1925. Oil on canvas, 51%8 x 38/4”. 

Woman Holding a Vase. 1927. Oil on canvas, 57% x 38%8”. 


JACQUES LIPCHITZ 1891— 
Standing Personage. 1916. Stone, 422" high. 
Return of the Child. 1941. Granite, 45%” high. 


ARISTIDE MAILLOL 1861-1944 
Pomona with Lowered Arms. 1937. Bronze, 65%” high. 


KASIMIR MALEWITCH 1878-1935 


Morning in the Country after Rain. 1911. Oil on canvas, 31% x 3138”. 


ALFRED MANESSIER 19]1]1— 
Variation of Games in the Snow. 1951. Oil on canvas, 19% x 24%”. 


FRANZ MARC 1880-1916 
The Unfortunate Land of Tyrol. 1913. Oil on canvas, 52 x 79”. 


ETIENNE-MARTIN 1913— 
Anemone. 1955. Elm wood, 43%” high. 


GEORGES MATHIEU 1921— 
Painting. 1952. Oil on canvas, 78% x 118”. 


JEAN METZINGER 1883-1956 
Still Life. 1916. Oil on canvas, 28 x 21”. 


JOAN MIRO 1893— 
Landscape. 1927. Oil on canvas, 51% x 76%”. 


JOAN MIRO and JOSEPH LLORENS ARTIGAS 
Portico. April 1956. Ceramic, nine sections, 98” high. 


AMEDEO MODIGLIANI 1884-1920 
Nude. Paris, 1917. Oil on canvas, 28% x 45%”. 
Boy in Blue Jacket. 1918. Oil on canvas, 36 o x 24%”. 
Yellow Sweater. 1919? Oil on canvas, 39% x 25%2”. 


LASZLO MOHOLY-NAGY 1895-1946 
A II. 1924. Oil on canvas, 45% x 53%". 


PIET MONDRIAN 1872-1944 
Composition 7. 1913. Oil on canvas, 41% x 45”. 


KYLE MORRIS 1918— 


Blue and Black. Fall 1953. Oil on canvas, 54% x 80%2”". 


BEN NICHOLSON 1894— 
Night Facade. December 1955. Oil on pressed wood, 42 o x 45%". 


ANTOINE PEVSNER 1886— 


Twinned Column. 1947. Bronze, 40%2” high. 


PABLO PICASSO 1881— 


Still Life. 1908. Oil on canvas, 28% x 25%”. 
Accordionist. Céret, 1911. Oil on canvas, 51V4 x 35%”. 


Mandolin and Guitar. Juan-les-Pins, 1924. Oil with sand on canvas, 
56% x 79%”. 


SERGE POLIAKOFF 1906— 


Composition. 1950. Oil on plywood, 51% x 384”. 


JACKSON POLLOCK 1912-1956 


Ocean Greyness. 1953. Oil on canvas, 57% x 908”. 


WILLIAM RONALD 1926— 


Earth. 1956. Oil on canvas, 484 x 4604”. 


HENRI ROUSSEAU (Le Douanier) 1844-1910 
Artillerymen. Circa 1895. Oil on canvas, 31% x 39%”. 


KURT SCHWITTERS 1887-1948 
Merzbild 5 B (Bild rotHerz-Kirche). April 26, 1919. 
Collage, tempera and conté crayon on board, 32% x 23%”. 


WILLIAM SCOTT 1913— 


Yellow and Black Composition. 1953. Oil on canvas, 60% x 40”. 


IAROSLAV SERPAN 1922— 
Saadestakso. May 26, 1956. Oil on canvas, 45% x 34%”. 


GEORGES-PIERRE SEURAT 1859-1891 
Seated Woman. 1883. Oil on canvas, 15 x 184”. 


PIERRE SOULAGES 1919— 
Painting. November 20, 1956. Oil on canvas, 76% x 51%”. 


KUMI SUGAI 1921—- 
Shiro. (White). June 1957. Oil on canvas, 6338 x 51”. 


PIERRE TAL COAT 1905— 
Green Note. 1952. Oil on canvas, 38V4 x 51Va”. 


ANTONI TAPIES 1923— 
Great Painting. 1958. Oil and sand on canvas, 79 x 102%”. 


VICTOR DE VASARELY 1908— 
Kandahar. 1950-52. Oil on pressed wood, 39% x 42%”. 


MARIA HELENA VIEIRA DA SILVA 1908— 
Aix-en-Provence. 1958. Oil on canvas, 63% x 57%”. 


JACQUES VILLON 1875— 
Color Perspective. 1921. Oil on canvas, 21% x 28%”. 
Gift, Katherine S. Dreier Estate, 1953. 
Portrait of Artist’ s Father. 1924. Oil on canvas, 21% x 184”. 


TAKEO YAMAGUCHI 1902— 
Work-Yellow. 1958. Oil on plywood, 71% x 71%”. 


ADJA YUNKERS 1900— 


Composition in Black and Ochre. March 11, 1957. Oil on canvas, 
48% x 37%”. 


VASILY KANDINSKY GALLERIES 3 


Portrait of Maria Krushchov. 1900. Oil on canvas, 59% x 37%”. E; 
Blue Mountain, No. 84. 1908. Oil on canvas, 42 x 38%”. > | 
Crinolines, No. 89. 1909. Oil on canvas, 37% x 594”. 

Composition, No. 2. 1910. Oil on canvas, 38% x 51%”. 

Pastorale, No. 132. 1911. Oil on canvas, 41% x 61%". 

Rain. 1911? Oil on canvas, 27% x 31”. 

Picture with White Edge, No. 173. 1913. Oil on canvas, 55% x 79”. 

Light Picture, No. 188. 1913. Oil on canvas, 30% x 39%". 

Painting ( Autumn). 1914. Oil on canvas, 64 x 48%4”. 

Painting ( Winter). 1914. Oil on canvas, 64% x 48%”. 

Blue Segment, No. 235. 1921. Oil on canvas, 4738 x 55%8”. 

Circle on Black, No. 241. 1921. Oil on canvas, 53% x 47%”. 

Blue Circle, No. 242. 1922. Oil on canvas, 42%8 x 39”. 

In the Black Square, No. 259. 1923. Oil on canvas, 38% x 36%”. 
Extended, No. 333. 1926. Oil on wood, 37% x 17%”. 

Pointed Accents, No. 342. 1926. Oil on canvas, 31 x 49V4”. 

Three Sounds, No. 343. 1926. Oil on canvas, 23% x 23%”. 

Two Sides Red, No. 437. 1928. Oil on canvas, 22% x 17%8”. 

No. 609. 1934. Oil with sand on canvas, 32 x 39%”. 

Accompanied Contrast, No. 613. 1935. Oil with sand on canvas, 38% x 63%”. 
Green Accent, No. 623. 1935. Oil on canvas, 32 x 39%”. 


STAFF 


Director James Johnson Sweeney 


Curator of Education Louise Averill Svendsen 

Staff Manager Sheila More Ogden 

Registrar Mary McCampbell | 
Head, Long Term Loan Program Arlene B. Dellis 

Museum Public Relations Donna Butler | 


Conservation Orrin Riley and Saul Fuerstein 


Photography Robert E. Mates 
Head Guard George J. Sauve 
Business Administrator Clinton N. Hunt Ì 


Photographs: 1, 2,6 Ezra Stoller; 3,5 Herbert Matter; 4 Robert E. Mates 
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BEFORE PICASSO; AFTER MIRÒ 


The aim of this exhibition is to illustrate the continuing 
vitality of painting in Spain. The world outside is familiar 
with the contributions of Picasso and Mirò and the bril- 
liantly personal cubist realizations of Juan Gris. But these 
are merely peaks of the range—peaks in our neighborhood. 
And the range stretches back through Goya, through Velas- 
quez, through Zurbaran and medieval Catalan painting to 
the cave art of Altamira. In the twentieth century creativity 
in Spanish painting has not been limited to two or three 
internationally known artists. And today the work of the 
younger painters promises a continuation of this contribu- 
tion through expressions that are at once individual, rela- 


tively independent of external influence and varied. 


Isidro Nonell y Monturiol was born in Barcelona November 
30, 1873. He spent the greater part of his life in that city, 
except for brief sojourns in Paris and Madrid. In 1885 he 
entered the academy of José Mirabent as a student of draw- 
ing. From there he passed from the studios of Martinez 
Altés and Luis Graner and finally to the Academy of Fine 


Arts in the Casa Lonja under the academician Antonio Caba. 


Nonell’s work was first exhibited in a group show in May, 
1893, when four or five of his studies were described as the 
best of the exhibition. In 1895 he exhibited with the Aca- 


- cel 


demia Artistica libre in the Sala Parés in Barcelona. In 1898 
he made his first trip to Paris and exhibited there, the same 
year, at the Barc de Boutteville. After 1903 he did not re- 


turn to Paris. He died in Barcelona at the age of thirty-seven. 


In Barcelona between 1897 and 1901 the liveliest group of 
younger artists and writers made a practice of gathering in 
a cafe known as Els Quatre Gats. The company included 
such figures as Miguel Utrillo, Sebastian Junyer, Ramon 
Casas, Santiago Rusifiol. Nonell was one of the central fig- 
ures of the group and the young Picasso also an active 
member and exhibitor and admirer of Nonell seven years 
his senior. In fact, when Picasso made his first visit to Paris 
in 1900 Nonell loaned him his studio there. 

While Nonell’'s work is limited by the brevity of his life and 
the loss of contact with Paris art developments, after 1903 
it is characterized by an intensity of expression and an in- 
terest in texture effects that is peculiarly Spanish, linking 
it at once to the work of certain great predecessors—notably 
that of Goya’s last years-and to the surface interests of the 
younger Spanish painters of today. 

Even in his own time his independence of foreign influence 
was one of the features for which his art was admired. He 


represented, for example, the opposite side of the field in 


his day from Fortuny with his frank admiration for Meis- 
sonier. For his contemporaries he represented a recall from 
the confused and indeterminate expression that had grown 
up in Catalan painting under the influence of French Im- 
pressionism to the precise, concrete style characteristic of 


Catalan painting. 


Again in the restraint and austerity of Nonell’s palette may 
be seen an anticipation of those qualities in early cubism 
and of the quiet tonalities which are evidently preferred by 
the younger Spanish painters of today. 


For, despite the superficial romantic cast of Nonell’s early 
work, with its predominance of gypsy and beggar studies, his 
evident lack of interest in varying his illustrative themes, 
points to a basic concern with the exploitation of his artistic 
medium towards the creation of fresh and individual pic- 
torial forms. This is particularly notable in his stress on bold 
brush work patterns in his oils from 1903 to 1908. A draped 
female figure for Nonell was primarily a scaffolding on which 
to construct a pattern of forms which grew out of his per- 
sonal handwriting and his arbitrary organization of color 
strokes. In this sense, for all its apparent figurative charac- 
ter, Nonell’s painting is essentially linked to the abstract and 


non-figurative researches that were to follow it. His work is 


already an embodiment of the credo “Art should be born of 
the raw material and the tool and should keep the trace of 
the tool and of the struggle between the tool and the mate- 
rial. Man should speak, but the tool and the material should 
speak also.” And for the younger men in Spain today, in- 
terested primarily in such expression, Nonell represents a 


revered precursor. 


This is the type of contemporary artist represented in the 
present exhibition. Of the eighteen, the oldest of the group 
is Manuel Viola born in 1919, the youngest, Rafael Canogar, 
born in 1934. None of them was known outside Spain before 
1946 and several of them are now shown in the United States 


for the first time. 


What is particularly striking about the work of the younger 
Spanish artists is the variety of expression they achieve in 
their pictures in spite of the fact that for the most part, they 
limit themselves to an austere color gamut of browns, grays, 
slates, gray greens and ochres so characteristic of Spanish 
taste and, at the same time, concentrate principally on the 
exploration of textural effects and on the suggestion of space 


relationships through contrasts of picture surface. This vari- 


ety is still more surprising when we consider that all these 


eighteen are located in two urban centers, both relatively 
small cities, Madrid and Barcelona, They are also thoroughly 
aware of the directives and suggestions their predecessors, 
notably Picasso and Mirò, offer and do not hesitate to 
acknowledge their debt to either of these artists. But in the 
work of the younger men these influences are healthily as- 
similated and have been personalized in the translation to 
such an extent that they already point to fields of pictorial 
exploration quite foreign to those worked by either of the 


two older men. 


Finally, what this apposition of the paintings of Isidro Nonell 
with the art of the younger Spanish contemporaries of today 
most surprisingly and effectively illustrates is the links which 
both have with the enduring tradition of Spanish painting in 
certain quarters where one might not normally look for such 
a common denominator: namely, in their basic regard for 
the material expression, in their pride of independence from 
alien influence, in their chromatic constraint and under- 
statement, in their concrete, pictorial, yet basically non- 


illustrative, intensity. 


James Johnson Sweeney 
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His Excellency José M. de Areilza, Embassy of Spain, Washington, D.C. 

Antonio Gallego Burin, Director General de Bellas Artes, Madrid 

José Ruiz Morales, Director General de Relaciones Culturales, Madrid 

Xavier de Salas, Director of the Institute of Spain, London 

Antonio Espinosa, Cultural Counselor, Embassy of Spain, Washington, D.C. 

Enrique Suarez de Puga, Second Secretary, Embassy of Spain, Washington, D.C. 

José Vergara, Industrial Attaché, Embassy of Spain, Washington, D.C. 

Donald Willard Mulligan, Assistant Cultural Attaché, Embassy of the U.S.A., Madrid 
Juan Ainaud de Lasarte, Director General of Art Museums, Barcelona 


Fernando Chueca Goitia, Director, Museo de Arte Contemporaneo, Madrid 


Douglas Cooper José Luis Sert 
Joan Prats Joan Mirò 
Mrs. Valenti José Guerrero 
Antoni Tàpies Eduardo Chillida 
Josep Gudiol Jacques 0° Hana 
Luis Gonzales Robles Gerardo Rueda 
Alexandre Cirici Pellicer J.J. Tharrats 


ISIDRO NONELL 1873-1911 


Born 1873, Barcelona. Spent most of his life in Barcelona ex- 
cept for short visits to Paris and Madrid. Studied in studios 
of Mirabent, Martinez Altés and Graner, and with Caba in 
the Casa Lonja. First exhibition Sala Parés, 1893, Barcelona. 
1898 first trip to Paris. First exhibited in Paris 1898, at Le 
Barc de Boutteville. An important figure in the Barcelona 
group Els Quatre Gats. Died Barcelona, 1911. 1947, exhibi- 
tion in homage to Nonell at Sala Barcino, Barcelona; 1954, 
retrospective, Venice Biennale. 


LANDSCAPE. 
1894. Oil on canvas. 21% x 23%”. 
Collection Miss Teresa Valenti, Barcelona. 


WOMAN AND CHILD. 
1897. Charcoal and watercolor, 10% x 15%”. 
Collection Ignacio Masoliver, Barcelona. 


DRAWING. 


Inscribed “Al amich Pere Romeu”. 1897. Charcoal, watercolor, crayon, 11% x 9%8”. 


Collection Alberto Puig, Barcelona. 
DRAWING. 

1897. Charcoal and watercolor, 15 x 10%”. 
Collection Museo de Arte Moderno, Barcelona. 
DRAWING. 

1897. Charcoal and watercolor, 15% x 10%”. 
Collection Museo de Arte Moderno, Barcelona. 
AT THE CHURCH DOOR. 

1899. Oil on canvas, 19% x 26”. 

Collection José Sala, Barcelona. 

BEGGAR. 

1899? Conté crayon, watercolor, ink, 15% x 848”. 
Collection Domingo Carles, Barcelona. 
GYPSY. 


1903. Oil on canvas, 32 x 25%”. 
Collection Museo de Arte Moderno, Barcelona. 


RED BLOUSE. 
1903. Oil on canvas, 26 x 21%". 
Collection Ignacio Masoliver, Barcelona. 


TWO GYPSIES. 
1903. Oil on canvas, 53 x 53V4”, 
Collection Museo de Arte Moderno, Barcelona. 


WATERCOLOR. 
1903. Watercolor and charcoal, 1548 x 13%”, 
Collection Ignacio Masoliver, Barcelona. 


GYPSY. 
1904. Oil on board, 26% x 21%”. 
Collection Museo de Arte Moderno, Barcelona. 


HEAD OF A WOMAN. 


1904. Oil on board, 26%8 x 2138". 
Collection Miss Teresa Valenti, Barcelona. 


FATIGUE. 
1904. Oil on canvas, 474 x 4TVU4”. 
Collection Museo de Arte Moderno, Barcelona. 


CARMEN. 
1905. Oil on canvas, 32 x 25%”. 
Collection Museo de Arte Moderno, Barcelona. 


ANGUSTIAS. 
1906. Oil on canvas, 26 x 21h”. 
Collection José Sala, Barcelona. 


GYPSY. 
1906. Oil on canvas, 7318 x 43%”. 


Collection Mrs. Blanca Bassas de Iturriagagoitia, Barcelona. 


“LA CHATA”. 
1906. Oil on canvas, 19% x 24”. 
Collection José Sala, Barcelona. 


SEATED FIGURE. 

1906. Oil on canvas, 21% x 18”. 

Collection Miss Teresa Valenti, Barcelona. 
SEATED FIGURE IN BLUE. 

1906. Conté crayon and watercolor, 18% x 12V4”. 
Collection Miss Teresa Valenti, Barcelona. 


HALF.-LENGTH FIGURE. 

1907. Oil on canvas, 28% x 23%". 

Collection Alberto Puig, Barcelona. 

HEAD. 

1907. Oil on canvas, 24% x 19%". 

Collection Miss Teresa Valenti, Barcelona. 

SEATED FIGURE IN BLUE. 

1907. Oil on canvas, 39% x 31%". 

Collection Miss Teresa Valenti, Barcelona. 
SOLEDAD. 

1907. Oil on canvas, 21% x 17%". 

Collection Mrs. Guarro, Barcelona. 

FIGURE. 

1908. Oil on canvas, 21% x 26". 

Collection Museo de Arte Moderno, Barcelona. 
HEAD (HIGH COIFFURE). 

1908. Oil on canvas, 32 x 26”. 

Collection Miss Teresa Valenti, Barcelona. 
CARICATURE OF ARTIST WITH “LA CORALITA”. 
1909. Signed “Noé”. Red conté crayon, 114 x 13%”. 
Collection Mrs. Blanca Bassas de Iturriagagoitia, Barcelona. 
FIGURES. 

1909. Signed “Noé”. Ink and gouache, 12 x 174”. 
Collection Miss Teresa Valenti, Barcelona. 

SEATED FIGURE IN RED. 

1910. Oil on canvas, 39% x 31%”. 

Collection Miss Teresa Valenti, Barcelona. 


EDUARDO ALCOY 1930— 


Born in Barcelona; studied at technical school, Barcelona. 
Member of Cercle Maillol of French Institute, Barcelona. 
Founded the group Silex of the Salòn de Mayo. 1955-59 
exhibited in Spain. Participated in exhibition of group Inter- 


Nos at III Spanish-American Biennial, Barcelona, 1955; “20 


Years of Contemporary Spanish Painting”, Palacio da Foz, 


Lisbon, 1958-59; “Junge Spanische Maler,” Basel, 1959. 


Lives in Barcelona. 


PAINTING 1/60. 

1960. Oil on canvas, 45% x 32”. 
Lent by the artist. 

PAINTING 14/60. 

1960. Oil on canvas, 25% x 36%8”. 


Lent by the artist. 


RAFAEL CANOGAR 1934— 


Born in Toledo, Spain. Studied with Vazquez Diaz, 1948-53. 
Group and one-man exhibitions in Europe and South Amer- 
ica since 1952. Participated Spanish-American Biennial: II, 
Havana, 1953; III, Barcelona, 1955; Venice Biennale, 1956, 
1958; Pittsburgh International, 1958; Sao Paulo Bienal, 
1959; “13 peintres espagnols actuels”, Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, Paris, 1959. 1957 founded with other painters 
and writers the group El Paso, which existed in Madrid until 
1960. Lives in Madrid. 


DESCABELLO. 

September 1959. Oil on canvas, 78% x 59”. 
Collection Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York 
PAINTING NO. 48. 

September 1959. Oil on canvas, 78% x 594”. 
Collection Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York. 
REQUIEM. 

September 1959. Oil on canvas, 64 x 51%”. 
Collection René P. Metras, Barcelona. 
PAINTING NO. 64. 

1959. Oil on canvas, 51V4 x 38/4”. 

Lent by the artist. 

UNTITLED. 

1959. Oil on canvas, 78% x 59”. 


Collection Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York. 


MODEST CUIXART 1925— 


Born in Barcelona, where he now lives. Studied at the Aca- 
démie Libre d’Art. Began painting 1941. 1948 founding 
member of group and review Dau al Set, Barcelona. 1950-51, 
Lyon and Paris. Participated in Pittsburgh International, 
1958; Venice Biennale, 1958; II Documenta, Kassel, 1959; 
Sao Paulo Bienal, 1959. 

PYROGRAPHIC PANEL. 

1956. Oil with gold on wood, 16 x 23%”. 


Collection René P. Metras, Barcelona. 


LARGE DRAWING. 
1957. Mixed media on paper, 27% x 39%”. 


Collection René P. Metras, Barcelona. 


PAINTING. 
1959. Mixed media on canvas, 573% x 44%”. 
Collection Alex L. Hillman, New York. 


PAINTING. 
1959. Mixed media on canvas, 25% x 21%”. 
Collection Alex L. Hillman, New York. 


DAME DE HAUTES-RIVES. 

January 1960. Mixed media on canvas, 39% x 32”. 
Collection René P. Metras, Barcelona. 

4 SEASONS. 

1960. Mixed media on canvas, 39% x 32”. 
Collection René Drouin, Paris. 

VISCONTI. 

1960. Mixed media on canvas, 36% x 28%”. 
Collection René Drouin, Paris. 


FRANCISCO FARRERAS 1927— 


Born in Barcelona. Studied in Murcia under Gémez Cano, 
1941; Escuela de Artes y Oficios de Sta. Cruz de Tenerife, 
Canaries, 1942; in Madrid at San Fernando School of Fine 
Arts under Vazquez Diaz. Trips to Paris, London, The Neth- 
erlands, Belgium. Studied ceramics in Paris. Participated in 
Venice Biennale, 1954, 1958, 1960; “Jonge Spaanse Kunst”, 
The Hague, Amsterdam and Utrecht, 1959; “Junge Spa- 
nische Maler”, Basel, 1959, Lives in Madrid. 


NO. 49. 
February 1960. Mixed media collage on wood, 24 x 1988”. 
Lent by the artist. 


NO. 50. 
February 1960. Mixed media collage on wood, 39% x 39%”. 
Lent by the artist. 


NO. 54. 
March 1960. Mixed media collage on wood, 394 x 2938”. 
Lent by the artist. 


LUIS FEITO 1929— 


Born in Madrid. Studied at Escuela de Artes y Oficios de 
Sta. Cruz de Tenerife, Canaries, 1942; San Fernando School 
of Fine Arts, Madrid, 1944-49. Received scholarships from 
French and Spanish governments. Has exhibited extensively 
in Europe and participated in group exhibitions including 
Venice Biennale, 1956, 1958, 1960; Sao Paulo Bienal, 1957; 
II Documenta, Kassel, 1959; Premio Lissone, Milan, 1957, 
1958 (prize-winner); “13 peintres espagnols actuels”, Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, 1959; “La Nueva Pintura de 
Espana”, Tooth Gallery, London, 1960. Lives in Paris. 


NO. 104. 
1959. Oil on canvas, 28% x 36”. 
Collection Jean-Robert Arnaud, Paris. 


NO. 135. 
1959. Oil with sand on canvas, 55 x 55”. 
Collection Galerie Arnaud, Paris. 


NO. 138. 
1959. Oil with sand on canvas, 55 x 55”. 
Collection Galerie Arnaud, Paris. 


NO. 173. 
1960. Oil on canvas, 59 x 59”. 
Collection Galerie Arnaud, Paris. 


NO. 175. 
1960. Oil on canvas, 62% x 70%". 
Collection The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


JUANA FRANCÉS 1929— 


Born in Alicante. Studied at San Fernando School of Fine 
Arts, Madrid, 1944-49. Received scholarship from French 
government, 1951, and from Spanish government, 1953. Trav- 


eled in Europe, 1956. Member of El Paso group. One-man 
and group exhibitions in Europe, including Venice Biennale, 


1954, 1960; Spanish-American Biennial: I, Madrid, 1951; 
II, Havana, 1953; III, Barcelona, 1955. Lives in Madrid. 


PAINTING NO. 6. 
1959. Oil with sand on canvas, 51% x 63%”. 
Lent by the artist. 


PAINTING NO. 35. 

1959. Mixed media on canvas, 63% x 5138”. 
Lent by the artist. 

PAINTING NO. 30. 


1960. Mixed media on canvas, 39% x 31%”. 
Lent by the artist. 


LUCIO (LUCIO MUNOZ) 1929— 


Born in Madrid. Studied at San Fernando School of Fine 
Arts, Madrid. Awarded government scholarship; lived for 
a year in Paris and traveled in England, France and Italy. 
One-man exhibitions since 1955. Took part in young Spanish 
painters exhibitions in The Hague, Amsterdam, Utrecht, 
Paris, Basel, 1959; London 1960. Lives in Madrid. 


PAINTING 16. 
1960. Mixed media on wood, 5138 x 3838”. 
Lent by the artist. 


MANOLO MILLARES 1926— 


Born Las Palmas, Canary Islands. Self-taught. 1955 settled 
in Madrid where he directs the art magazine Arqueros and 
collaborates on others. Co-founder of Planas de Poesia, 1950; 
El Paso group. Has had one-man exhibitions in the Canary 
Islands, Madrid, Barcelona, Frankfurt, New York. Included 
in Sao Paulo Bienal, 1957; Venice Biennale, 1956, 1958; 
Spanish painters exhibitions in Lisbon, The Hague, Amster- 
dam, Utrecht, Paris, Basel, 1959; London 1960. 


PAINTING 40. 
1958. Oil on burlap collage, 608 x 50%8”. 
Collection René P. Metras, Barcelona. 


PAINTING 61. 
1959. Oil on burlap, 51V4 x 63%”. 
Collection Galerie Daniel Cordier, Paris. 


PAINTING 65. 
1959. Oil on burlap, 63% x 51%”, 
Collection Galerie Daniel Cordier, Paris. 


PAINTING 74. 
1959. Oil on burlap, 63% x 51%”, 
Collection Galerie Daniel Cordier, Paris. 


PAINTING 76. 
1959. Oil on burlap, 514 x 63%”. 
Collection Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York. 


JUAN HERNANDEZ PIJUAN 1931— 


Born in Barcelona, where he now lives. Studied painting in 
School of Fine Arts, Barcelona and engraving and lithog- 
raphy at École des Beaux-Arts, Paris. Member of Cercle 
Maillol; founding member of Asociacion de Artistas Actu- 
ales and Salin de Mayo. Participated in II, III Spanish- 
American Biennials; ‘20 Years of Contemporary Spanish 
Painting”, Lisbon, 1959; Venice Biennale, 1960. 


PAINTING 113-60. 
February 1960. Oil on canvas, 25% x 3944”. 
Lent by the artist. 


PAINTING 125-60. 
March 1960. Oil on canvas, 38 x 51”. 
Lent by the artist. 


CARLOS PLANELL 1927— 


Born in Barcelona. Member of Cercle Maillol and group 
Silex. Founder of Asociacion de Artistas Actuales group and 
founding member of Salon de Mayo. Since 1953 has par- 
ticipated in many exhibitions including III Spanish-Ameri- 
can Biennial, 1955. Work shown in New York, Petite Gallery, 
1956. Paintings owned by private collectors as well as Museo 
de Arte Contemporaneo, Madrid. 


IWO. 
Mixed media on pressed wood, 39V4 x 28%”. 
Lent by the artist. 


MANUEL RIVERA 1927— 


Born in Granada. Studied at School of Fine Arts of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, Seville. 1951 to Madrid. Co-founder 
of group, El Paso. Exhibited in: I, II, III Spanish-American 
Biennials; Sao Paulo Bienal, 1957; Venice Biennale, 1958; 
young Spanish painters exhibitions in Lisbon, The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, Paris, Basel, 1959. Special mention, 
Premio Lissone, Milan, 1959. Lives in Madrid. 


METAMORPHOSIS-—BLAZON. 
1960. Painted wire mesh mounted on plywood, 22% x 37%”. 
Collection Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York. 


METAMORPHOSIS-—MIRROR. 

1960. Painted wire mesh in aluminum frame, 31%4 x 23”. 
Collection The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 
METAMORPHOSIS-SMALL SUN. 

1960. Painted wire mesh in aluminum frame, 23%4 x 19”. 
Collection Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York. 
METAMORPHOSIS-TIME. 

1960. Painted wire mesh mounted on plywood, 284 x 44%”. 
Collection Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York. 


ANTONIO SAURA 1930— 


Born in Huesca, Spain. Self-taught. Began painting in 1947. 
1953-55 Paris. Co-founder of group El Paso. Published Pro- 
gramio, 1951, Espacio y gesto, 1959. First one-man exhibi- 
tion, Madrid, 1951. Group exhibitions: Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional, 1951, 1958; Venice Biennale, 1956, 1958; Premio 
Lissone, Milan, 1959 (acquisition prize); Spanish exhibi- 
tions in Paris, Amsterdam, The Hague, Utrecht, 1959; Lon- 
don 1960. 


UNTITLED. 
1958. Oil on canvas, 23% x 28%”. 
Collection René P. Metras, Barcelona. 


ADIOS. 
1959. Oil on canvas, 63% x 51”. 
Collection The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


LARGE RECLINING NUDE. 
1959-60. Oil on canvas, 76% x 98%”. 
Private collection, Barcelona. 


AGNES. 


1960. Oil on canvas, 51% x 388”. 
Private collection, Madrid. 


INFANTA II 
1960. Oil on canvas, 63% x 51%”. 
Collection Claude Vulliet, Buchillon, Switzerland. 


ANTONIO SUAREZ 1923— 


Born Gijon, Spain. Self-taught. 1947 first exhibit in Gijon. 
To Madrid, where he exhibited at the Buchholz Gallery, 
1950. 1950-53 Paris. Received travel prizes from Gijon and 
from Spanish government. Member of El Paso. Group ex- 
hibitions: Venice Biennale, 1958; Sio Paulo Bienal, 1959; 
young Spanish painters exhibitions in Lisbon, The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, Paris and Basel, 1959. Lives in Madrid. 


NO. 1. 

1960. Oil and aluminum paint on canvas, 35 x 45%8”. 
Lent by the artist. 

NO. 2. 

1960. Oil on canvas, 31% x 25%”. 

Lent by the artist. 

NO. 3. 


1960. Oil and aluminum paint on canvas, 25% x 31%”. 
Lent by the artist. 


UNTITLED. 
1960. Oil and aluminum paint on canvas, 36% x 28%”. 


Lent by the artist. 


ANTONI TÀPIES 1923— 


Born in Barcelona. 1946 gave up law studies to devote 
himself exclusively to painting. Self-taught. 1948 co-founder 
of group and review Dau al Set in Barcelona. 1950 to Paris 
on French government scholarship. 1950, first one-man show, 
Barcelona. 1953, visited United States. Included jin Sao 
Paulo Bienal, 1953 (purchase prize); Premio Lissone, Milan, 
1957; Venice Biennale, 1958 (two prizes); Pittsburgh Inter- 
national, 1950, 1952, 1955, 1958 (first prize); Spanish exhibi- 
tions in Basel, 1959; London 1960. 


YELLOW. 
1954. Oil on canvas, 5738 x 38/4”. 
Collection René P. Metras, Barcelona. 


PAINTING. 
1955. Oil with sand on canvas, 51% x 63%”. 


Collection René P. Metras, Barcelona. 


PAINTING. 
August 1959. Oil and sand on canvas, 18%8 x 22”. 


Collection René P. Metras, Barcelona. 


BROWN ON BLACK. 
1959. Oil and sand on canvas, 51%8 x 63%” 
Collection The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, New York. 


PAINTING. 
1959. Oil and sand on canvas, 21% x 32”. 


Collection René P. Metras, Barcelona. 


WHITE RELIEF WITH CROSSES. 
1959. Oil and sand on canvas, 63% x 51V4”, 
Collection Martha Jackson Gallery, New York. 


VICENTE VELA 1931— 


Born Jerez de la Frontera (Cadiz). Studied at School of 
Fine Arts of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Seville, and Academy 
of San Fernando, Madrid. Won a prize from the Deputation 
of Cadiz. Trips to France and Italy. One-man exhibitions 
Madrid and Barcelona, 1958. Participated in Venice Bien- 
nale, 1958; International Exhibition, Tokyo, 1959; young 
Spanish painters exhibitions in Lisbon and Paris, 1959. Lives 
in Madrid. 


PAINTING. 
1960. Oil with sand on canvas, 32 x 45%”. 
Lent by the artist. 


JUAN VILA CASAS 1920— 


Born Sabadell, Barcelona. Studied at School of Fine Arts, 
Sabadell, where he first exhibited, 1942. Visited Paris, 1949; 
began engraving and ceramics. Has written articles on paint- 
ing and two books, Escrits and Sis Contes. Numerous one- 
man exhibitions; represented in II, III Spanish-American 
Biennials; Spanish exhibition at Tooth Gallery, London 
1960. Executed two ceramic panels for Savings Bank, Saba- 
dell, 1958. Lives in Barcelona. 


, 


PLANIMETRIA 54. 
Barcelona, 1960. Mixed media on canvas, 38 x 51%8”. 


Collection Sala Gaspar, Barcelona. 


PLANIMETRIA 56. 
1960. Oil on canvas, 514 x 63%”. 


Collection Sala Gaspar, Barcelona. 


PLANIMETRIA 91. 
1960. Mixed media on canvas, 51% x 77”. 


Collection Sala Gaspar, Barcelona. 


MANUEL VIOLA 1919— 


Born in Saragossa. Self-taught. 1935 founded review Art, 
Lerida. Associated with group ADLAN, Barcelona, 1936. 
1939-48 Paris. Exhibited with group Escuela espaniola de 
Paris. Invited to International Exposition of Modern Art, 
organized by UNESCO, 1948. 1949 settled in Madrid. First 
one-man show, Madrid 1953. Included in Premio Lissone, 
Milan, 1959; So Paulo Bienal, 1959; young Spanish paint- 
ers exhibitions in Lisbon, The Hague, Amsterdam, Utrecht, 
Paris, Basel, 1959. Lives in Madrid. 


BURNED SONG. 

1960. Oil on canvas, 59%8 x 51V4”. 

Collection Walter S. Goodhue, Alexandria, Virginia. 
THE PENITENT. 

1960. Oil on canvas, 72% x 39%8”. 


Collection Walter S. Goodhue, Alexandria, Virginia. 
VARIATION ON A MARTINET. 
1960. Oil on canvas, 514 x 38V4”. 


Lent by the artist. 


FERNANDO ZOBEL 1924 


Born in Manila, Philippines. Studied in Spain, Philippines, 
and United States. First one-man show, Boston, 1950. Group 
shows throughout the world; first prize in National Exhibi- 
tion of Philippine Art, 1952, 1955, 1956. First one-man ex- 
hibition in Spain: Madrid, 1959. Included in young Spanish 
painters exhibition in Basel, 1959. Lives in Madrid. 


HISTONIUM. 

July 26, 1959. Oil on canvas, 32% x 393%”. 
Lent by the artist. 

ILICI. 

July 26, 1959. Oil on canvas, 32 x 394”. 
Lent by the artist. 

OSCAN. 

July 29, 1959. Oil on canvas, 51%8 x 76%”. 
Lent by the artist. 
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Due signore al <Met»... 


Stavolta toccano a Kandinski gli onori del Guggenheim - AI Metropolitàn il Re dei Re accanto a Lip- 
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| chitz - « Jesus Christ Superstar» trionfa a Broadway - Un angolino 


NUOVA YORK, dicembre 


Lasciamo Nuova York con 
rimpianto, pur se la stagio- 
ne autunnale copre la città 
con la consueta bruma 0 con 
la neve, o la sferza con la 
pioggia. Ma basta una schia- 
rita ed il sole ride allegro 
sulla metropoli. E facciamo 
un po’ di bilancio degli av- 
venimenti d'arte, i principa- 
li, cui abbiamo dedicato tem- 
po e attenzione. E, anzitutto, 
parliamo, come di consueto 
da anni, del Museo Guggen- 
heim che sempre attira per 
la violenza — diciamolo pu- 
re — delle sue mostre. 

Quest'anno il parterre è il 
solito; le prime rampe offro- 
no i consueti Matisse e Bra- 
que, Cézanne e Picasso. Vi è 
Mirò, visto e rivisto, e per- 
sino il Doganiere con il so- 
lito Gioco del pallone. Tutto 
qui? Ma si sale e si apre un 
coro monocorde di Wassily 
Kandinski: cinquanta dipin- 
ti e tredici incisioni del mae- 
stro russo, che stampò così 
larga orma sui primi due de- 
cenni del secolo. E, per am- 
mirare il fondatore del Blaue 
Reiter, valeva la pena arri- 
vare fino alla 89ma strada. 

Il Metropolitan Museum, 
sempre affollato da stranieri 
e da americani, offre questo 
anno, oltre a magnifiche illu- 
strazioni di un libro persiano 
sul Re dei Re, una persona- 
le di Jacques Lipchitz. Sono 
130 opere e vanno dalla pri- 
ma scultura del 1911, un pic- 
colo bronzo Little Italian, ad 
un altro bronzo del 1971, La 
Sauvageonne. Th. Hoving, di- 
retto del Museo, presentan- 
do l’esposizione dello sculto- 
re russo, scrive che essa «è 
qualcosa di più di una con- 
venzionale retrospettiva, ma 
una esperienza per offrire al 
visitatore . l’opportunità di 
guardare a fondo nel com- 
plesso gioco delle reciproche 
influenze di eventi e di idee 
che arrivano a formare la 
espressione di un artista». 


Nostro. servizio 


IL CA22€ETTIMO - 


Un avvenimento d’arte, da 
un anno ‘circa, attrae ogni 
giorno centinaia e centinaig 
di persone, in maggiorapéa 
giovani, ed è tuttora ung/elle 
iù signi Ì ijestazio- 


E° uno 
strano titolo, assolutamente 
incongruo, totalmente sba- 
gliato; il titolo è, forse, la 
cosa più erronea di questo 
interessantissimo « musical ». 
La pièce porta un sottotito- 
lo «Gli ultimi sette giorni 
della vita di Gesù di. Naza- 
reth ». Perché, poi, il « Su- 
perstar. is a triumph ». 

Il teatro che accoglie il 
lavoro è uno dei più vecchi e 
più sporchi della città. E° 


‘porcizia è sbalorditiva: tap- 
peti lisi e sdrusciti, vecchi 
lampadari opachi, polironct- 
ne rattoppate, di quel vellu- 
to (spelacchiato e unto!) co- 
lor cremisi che adornava i 
nostri cinematografi degli an- 
ni Venti o Trenta. Ma le pos- 
sibilità tecniche del teatro 
Mark Hellinger (così esso sì 
chiama) sono cospicue e î 
giochi scenici risultano pie- 
ni di effetto. Il dramma o la 
tragedia (una definizione e- 
satta è ardua) non ha come 
perno la figura del Cristo, 
bensì quelle tormentate del- 
la Maddalena, di Simone Pie- 
tro e dell’Iscariota. Gesù è 
sempre in primo piano ma 
non è protagonista, la Vergi- 
ne Madre non appare. La mu- 
sica (moderna ma non sgra- 


f dicembre 19%2 


stupefacente: la collezione Frick 


devole o sguaiata) è dell’in- 
glese Andrew Lloyd Webber, 
il testo lirico pure dell’ingle- 


se Tim Rice. Costumi, sce- | 
nari e luci veramente pre- | 


gevoli, ricchi di fantasia e di 
colore. 

Colui che non volesse arri- 
vare fino al Metropolitan Mu- 
seum ® che ne uscisse stan- 


co (le grandi cose grande- | 


mente stancano) può trovere 
un rifugio accogliente nella 
non lontana Frick Collection. 
Henry Clay Frick, potente in- 
dustriale del carbone e del- 
l'acciaio di Pittsburg, morto 
nel 1919, lasciò la sua casa 
di New York e tutte le opere 
d’arte, che i rant’anni 
vi aveva ri o, ad una fon- 
dazione che lascia godere a 
tutti gratuitamente la visio- 
ne PA oggetti d’arte di al- 
jssimo pregio. Elencare le 
elle cose della Frick sareb- 
be lungo; in un impeto di 
venezianità, sorretti però da 
una rigida constatazione ob- 
biettiva, dobbiamo metter in 
primo piano l'affascinante 
San Francesco in estasi di 
Giovanni Bellini, anteponen- 
dolo a Paolo Veneziano e a 
Tiziano, i cui ritratti dell’Uo- 
mo dal cappello rosso e di 
Pietro Aretino sono moti în 
tutto il mondo. 

Un minuscolo aspetto, in- 
fine, della vita nuovayorke- 
se. Chi racconta questa picco- 
la storia ne garantisce l’au- 
tenticità. Comunque, ludere, 
non laedere! Due signore del- 
la Nuova York bene escono 
dal Metropolitan (stavolta 
dal famoso teatro) e com- 
mentano la serata mondana. 
Ed una dice all’altra: « Ma 
come sono superbì e pieni 
di spocchia questi inglesi, 
che tirano sempre in ballo 
la loro storia! Hai sentito, 
cara, quella signora scozzese 
che si vanta di possedere un 
castello vecchio di più di 
duemila anni? Ma non pen- 


sa, la benedetta donna, che | 


siamo appena nel 1972? ». 
Gu. R. 


